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THE GRAVES OF MARTYRS. 


The kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
Jn many a minster’s haughty gloom; 
And green along the ocean-side, 
The mounds arise where heroes died; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest! 
Ten thousands, that unchetred by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days; 
For Truth, for Heaven, for Freedom’s sake, 
Resign’d the bitter cup to take, 
And silently, in fearless faith, 
Bowing their noble souls to death. 
Where sleep they, Earth?—by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is known, 
The still’sad glory of their name, 
Hallows no mountain unto Fame; 
No—not a tree'the record bears 
Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 
Yet haply all around lie strew’d 
The ashes of that multitude; 
It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow, 
Take root in holy dust below. 
Oh! that the many rustling-leaves 
Which round our homes the summer weaves, 
Or that the streams, in whose glad voice 
Ow nt ee ate weseiee, 
ight whisper through the starry s| 
To tell wiere those blest chusberens tet 
Would not our inmost hearts be still’d 
With knowledge of their presence fill’d, 
And by its breathings taught to prize 
The meeknes of self sacrifice? 
—But the old woods and sounding waves 
Are silent of those humble graves. 
Yet what if no light footstep there 
in pilgrim-love and awe repair? 
So let it be!—like Him, whose clay 
Deep buried by his Maker lay, 
They sleep in secret—but their sod, 
» Unknown to man, is mark’d of God. 
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FROM THE SCIOTO (OHIO) GAZETTE. 


ee THE AMERICAN CHARACTER—N)?. I. 


It has been a common remark among the people of Europe, 
that the Americans have no national character—a judgment 
which js rather distinguished for its want of acute observation, 
than for its uncandid and illiberal survey of our society. In 
reality, no idea can be more mistaken, and no error more strik- 
ingly shows the difficulty with which old associations are bro- 
ken and new ideas are permitted to obtain access to the mind. 
Society in these states is modelled after a very different fash- 
ion from what it is in the old world: and those who consent 
to be the inattentive observers of it, must not be amazed if in 
the vehement pursuit after knowledge of all kinds, which 
marks the period in which we live, they should be discovered 
to be ignorant of some of the most interesting facts in the his- 
tory of our species. 

It is not character which we want. Itis only true that we 
have few of those broad peculiarities of temperament which 
are noticed among other people, and which are considered as 
stamping upon them a distinguishing and indelible character. 
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Thus the Frenchman is remarked for his vivacity and talka- 
tiveness; the Spaniard for his coid and haughty reserve; the 
Dane for his phlegmatic disposition. The absence of singu- 
lar traits of this description, may in reality be an indication 
of a very extraordinary cast of character, although there 
should be no single feature in the national disposition so pro- 
minent as to win the attention of a general observer. If in- 
deed those peculiarities can only be controlled and subdued 
by other qualities of a more masculine complexion, there can 
be nothing improbable in the assertion that the American 
people are distinguished by as marked and well defined lines 
of character as any nation on the globe. 

A people who are addicted to martial pursuits, or a le 
who are animated by an attachment to a bigotted and cruel 
religion, are understood by every one to be impressed with 
a visible national character; while a people who are at 
once distinguished for ommercial activity, political saga- 

ity, and civil c » qualities which suppose if they 

not create a c of great and decided energy, are 
treated as deficient in nationalcharacter. But writers who 
profess to be engaged in an into the national] charac- 
ter of other people, are in reality, only discussing the exist- 
ence of some predominant temperament; while in this coun- 
try, mere physical causes and even external circumstances are 
so much subjected to the will of the individual, that for that ve- 
ry reason you will in vain look for the gay and airy fancy of 
the Italian, the elastic vivacity of the Frenchman, or the som- 
bre gravity of the Spaniard. Ishould say that the Americans 
have a more marked personal character than any other peo- 
ple, and that this is the distinguished nationa) trait. The cha- 
racter of the individual is more thoroughly developed among 
us; and so universally is this the case, that instead of destroy- 
ing, it mainly contributes to the existence of one general and 
uniform character. That sameness of manners which is de- 
nominated national, may be ape = by very different caus- 
es, and because in Europe, old institutions which derive irre- 
sistible strength from immemorial usage, have fashioned the 
national disposition after one despotic model, it does not fol- 
low that the same uniformity may not exist where the free- 
dom from external restraint, has quickened into activity the 
efforts of every class ofmen in the community. England and 
America indeed appear to me to be the two countries in which 
the people have the most decided national character. I do 
not know, but I mightadd that they are the only two in which 
it is possible for the people to acquire much character at all. 
And thus the unbounded freedom of our institutions, although 
it may contribute to variety and even eccentricity of dis- 
position, is after all indispensably necessary to the formation 
of any thing like national character. This circumstance e- 
ven appears to render the existence of all others compara- 
tively unimportant. A great writer* has traced the most re- 
markable qualities of the English character to the existence 
of the custom of primogeniture. And yet these qualities are 
to the least as decisively manifested in Pennsylvania and New 
England, where that institution never existed. The truth is, 
although the struggle with difficulty is an absolutely necessa- 
ry incentive to fruitful and vigorous exertion; yet, in a coun- 
try where an entire freedom of action exists, there is this dou- 
ble advantage, that, although political servitude is destroyed, 
together with the eternal disquietude which accompanies it, 
there is substituted in its plane a thousand private cares and 
anxieties which whet and sharpen the faculties of men, and 
do not permit them to take refuge from their own inactivity, 
in the public disorders of the times: while at the same time, 
they are endowed with a power of independent exertion which 
enables them to beat down the difficulties which surround 








em. 
The English are universally esteemed a grave people; and 
it appears to me that the Americans are hardly less so. This 
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characteristic disposition of the two nations, which is as_ di!- 

ferent from Spanish gravity, as it is from French vivacity, a- 
rises from the cause to which I have just referred. Almost 

the whole people in both countries, are compelled to rely up- 
on their own sagacity and enterprize, independently exerted, 
for success in lite, while in most other countries there is a 

sort of gradation of dependence through all ranks, which en- 
feebles every courageous effort of the mind, and manifests its 
influence even on the disposition. The moment that you im- 
pose upon men the ability and the neeessity of superintending 
their own affairs, of originating and finishing every scheme 
which is entered upon for the improvement of their condition, 
you render them thoughtful, and consequently serious. At 
first sight, one would suppose that there should be more seri- 
ousness in countries where anirresistable power exercises a 
baleful and potent influence over all the thoughts and actions 
ofmen. But it is otherwise. There the mind is in reality 
less besieged and excited by the cares and anxieties of life. 
For either the feelings which are necessary to render men 
sensible of their situation cannot grow up in such a soil; or 
people at once deliver themselves from all thought of tomor- 
row, by passing into the opposite extreme of a careless and 
frivolous vivacity. At the same time, the brilliant eppear- 
ance which the face of public affairs wears in such countries, 
is calculated to occupy and absorb the thoughts of every one 

and to illuminate with a deceitful lustre, even the wretched- 
ness which is every where prevalent. We are ace™stomed to 
congratulate ourselves on our free institutions; and it is for- 
tunate that we have the courage and wisdom todo so. Buf 
as it is common to give to the term happiness more than one 
meaning, it may admit of doubt, whether in every sense of 
that word weenjoy more than the people of other countries. 
When you contrast the thoughtful countenance of men of bu- 
siness, in all occupations in this country, with the unceasing 
gaiety and loquacity of the Italians and French, you would be 
disposed to say, that the latter were the happiest. But serv- 
ants are always more gay and full of animal spirits than their 
masters; and while the song and the joke are enlivening the 
kitchen, the inmates of the parlour will frequently exhibit a 
demeanour of cold and thoughtful reserve. We are mistaken 
if we suppose that free institutions because they drive away 
the spectre of absolute power, are calculated to introduce 
merriment. In proportion as you deliver men from the au- 
thority and influence of their superiors, you open wide the 
walks of private life, and you do in truth increase the cares 
and anxieties of the mind. Youth are fond of looking forward 
to the period when they shall become their own masters, and 
their imaginations revel in the visions of unrestrained plea- 
sure, in which they propose to indulge. And yet, they no soon- 
er take leave of the paternal roof, than the cares of the world 
begin to fall upon them, and in proportion to the thought and 
reflection which these occasion, is the hope which is entertain- 
ed of them. These are the two images of an enslaved and free 
people. Mr. Morier, in his Persia, mentions the surprise of 
the people who entertained the gentlemen on that expedition, 

that the English should prefer walking about the room in 

thoughtful silence, to their custom of constantly reclining. 

The hand of power had sunk them into a profound and drowsy 

stupor; and they could form no conception of that unceasing 

and ever restless activity of mind, which distinguishes the na- 

tive of a free country, and which is the great instrument of 
his improvement and happiness. 

It is thus that the institutions of a free country exercise 
such an important influence over the march of the human 
mind. The materials of thought are infinitely multiplied; and 
a habit of reflection becomes the necessary and constitutional 
exercise of the mind. And it isa consideration of the pro- 
foundest imporance, that the character which is thus created 
for us whether we will or no, is the only security which could 





be invented for the maintenance and tuity of our insti- 
tutions.. And it reveals tous the true secret of tho civil tran- 
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We uy which has prevailed in Great Britain amidst the wild 


uproar which has fillé@every country on the continent. Where 
men’s private affairs constitute the absorbing interest of life, 
and public affairs become a consideration of secondary import- 
ance, political institutions must stand firm upon their basis, 
and must indeed endure until that state of things is reversed. 
It has frequently occurred to me that, as we are so far re- 
moved from the splendid pageantry which monarchical gov- 
ernments uphold to the eye, people will be continually open- 
ing some new field for the display of individual exertion.— 
The love of ‘strong sensation’ is one of the most universal 
traits of the human heart; and when war, negotiation and fi- 
nance have been deprived of their interest, some other exer- 
cise for the mind must be discovered. The man of mere wealth 
ust have his ennui relieved by some intoxic drug; and 
if he is unable himself to originate any scheme of benevolence 
or improvement, he will subscribe his means and lend his in- 
fluence for the furtherance of them. No one can forma con- 
ception of the intoxicating effect which the victories of Aus- 
terlitz and Friedland produced among the whole French peo- 
ple. And it isnot wonderful where the nation identify them- 
selves with the government, and are willing to live or die by 
the false glory which it has acquired, that they should be dis- 
tinguished for the apparently opposite qualities of frivolity 
and fierceness. But with us, every thing contributes to form 
a character of the greatest personal energy. Itis not merely 
that men’s interests concur to produce this effect. Toreir ne- 
cessities absolutely ensure it. The habit of reflection’and ac- 
tive thought which their condition creates, makes them more 
sensible to pleasure and to pain: and if they cannot indulge 
in the great game of war, they must discover some other en- 
grossing amusement and occupation. Benjamin Constant re- 
marks, that it isa mistake to suppose that the French con- 
scription was considered as a deplorable evil by the subjects 
of it. The youth of France became gradually delighted and 
fascinated by the adventurous and romantic life of a soldier, 
and would not voluntarily abandon it. Now if you cast your 
eye over this country, where the “flat and unprofitable pur- 
suits of peace prevail, and where the grave and careful coun- 
tenance of the citizen is exchanged for the reckless frivolity 
of the soldier, you will perceive from one end to the other, 
continual efforts to get fp some scheme of private or public 
improvement. Every one engaged in these large and liberal 
schemes, is not actuated by the most gencrous motives. To 
some, they afford amusement amidst the cares and in the de- 
cline of life. To others, they afford consolation in the hour 
of death; and so that the great object is effected, it is not of 
much consequence what are the motives which give rise to it. 
I believe then, that there isa principle at work in our own 
society which does notscem t6 me to have ever been sufli- 
ciently noticed, which is calculated to exercise a more im- 
portant influence over private improvement and public pros- 
perity than any other that I am aware of. And it is not so 
much to be wondered at, that the literary men of Europe, 
whose minds have not yet broken ground in this conntry, 
should censure us as deficient in character, when in truth, no 
people on earth but the British at all approach us in strength 
of national character. It willbe perceived that I place my 
firm hopes of the people of this country on the vast scope for 
individnal exertion, which will be ercated among them. To 
hear some people talk of the blessings of free government, one 
would suppose that it was a condition in which prosperity was 
cheap, and where great effort might be intermitted. But this 
isa mistake. Free institutions render the labor of the citi- 
zen more necessary and unremitting than ever. They only 
endow him with greater power to move and act in the larger 
sphere of private relations which is opened before him. The 
government has become nothing, and he has become every 
thing; and he is obliged to sustain himself in the high and en- 
viable, but arduous condition, in which he has voluntarily pla- 
ced himself. He can no longer divide with his ruler the de- 
ceitful glory of dragging in ——— a conquered nation, and 
he can no longer console himself for his own want of charac- 
ter, by identifying himself with the factitions splendor which 
surroundsa throne. Personal exertion must be his occupa- 
tion day and night, and personal reputation his reward. 
1 am not to be understood to mean, that every thing I have 

said, is strictly applicable to the people o’ this country at the 
present day; but that abundant provi..on is made tosecure 
these results ultimately; and, thatevei now, have a char- 
acter which will vie with that of any othe: nation. +t so 
happens, that the frame of our society is so very remai 
simple, and becomes so familiar to every one, that w: 
ourselves very little trouble in inquiring into its advant. * 
and structure. But the things which are apparently very fa- 
miliar, are often the most difficult to be understood, and de- 
mand the most acute and profound investigation. We some- 
times suppose that every question in political philosophy 
which can be stated, has long ago been settled, and thus re- 
fuse to interrogate the only witnesses who could disclose to us 
new truths. As an instance of this, suppose I were to say, 
that the perfection to which domestic society is carried in 
Great Britain and this country (a subject which is really in- 
volved in the preceding inquiry,) had singularly contributed to 
the formation ofthe character of the two nations, I should be 
accused of dilating on a very common topic well understood 
by every one. Nevertheless, I believe it is not so well under- 
stood as issupposed. Undoubtedly domestic society exists in 
eve wg but it is as different in different countries, as 
the lair of the wild beast is from the civilized habitation of 
the tame one. I have said that in proportion as you increase 
the occupations and relations of private life, you increase the 
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sum and vigor of individual exertion, and bestow upon the! 
citizen a character of greater personal energy. But nothing 
contributes to this so much,as the existence of domestic so- 
ciety inall its purity. . And this has never been known in any 
but a country of free institutions—I mean free in reality and 
not in name; for as to the republics of Greece and Rome, 
they were not even the types of free government. Domestic 
society, such as it exists in this country and Great Britain, 
contributes to the formation ofa character which is at once 
distinguished for its strength and amenity. If you want pain 
as an incentive to exertion, (and a great writer has justly said 
that pain is one of the secrets in the economy of nature) it is 
afforded by the anxieties and cares which thicken over do- 
mestic life, which animate the heart with a genuine enthusi- 
asm, and brace the mind to the most energetic exertions. 
And if the possession of enjoyment is also an incentive, (as it 
undoubtedly is) there is no real pleasure more rational and 
further removed from frivolity, than that which is obtained 
in the bosom of domestic society. AN AMERICAN. 
— 

ENGLISH CRIMINAL CODE. 
It is much to be desired, that the very important work men- 
tioned in the subjoined extract from the London Courier of 
Feb. 16th, and which we are informed has long been a favor- 
ite object with Mr. Peel, the late Secretary of the Home De- 
partment, will not be permitted to languish in consequence of 
the recent change in the British Ministry. The bloody char- 
acter of the Criminal Code of England has long been consid- 
ered by the Continental nations as the greatest reproach of a 
people deservedly the highest in the scale of intellectual and 
moral culture. 


Consolidation of the Criminal Code. 
The attention of Mr. Peel, it is known, has, for a long time 
past, been directed to the present state of the Penal Code.— 
In furtherance of this object, there has been printing at the 
Government Press, a series of documents, styled, ‘“‘the Crim- 
inal Code.” This Code contains a dizest of the judicial de- 
cisions; a consolidation and condensation of the enactments; 
the opinions of the text writers; the law of Scotland and of 
France; suggestions for the amendment of each particular ti- 
tle of the Criminal law; a paper containing the general prin- 
ciples that should govern in the formation of a Code of Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence, and ascertaining by comparison, in what 
particulars the English system, first in the abstract, and then 
in relation to existing circumstances, is perfect or imperfect; 
and the last portion, which is the Code itself, reducing the 
common or unwritten law to writing, and bringing the Crim- 
inal Jurisprudence of the country, Common and Statute, into 
a single law. The plan has been drawn up by A. Hammond, 
Esq. under the directions of the Home Secretary, and is at 
present privately circulating in the different circuits. 
The principles upon which this Digest has been framed, 
are, First, An abstract is given, which consists of two branch- 
es—l. The general rule of exception which the case war- 
rants; and 2, The reasons of the rule or exception. Secondly, 
the case is subjoined at length, to afford a medium for veri- 
fying the fidelity of the abstract; to afford, too, an illustra- 
tion of the rule, and to render unnecessary any reference to 
the Reports. 
The distribution of the contents of each article is thus:— 
1. A table of Contents. 2. A table of the names of the ca- 
ses cited or referred to. $. A table of the books and opin- 
ions cited. 4. A table of the Statutes consolidated or refer- 
redto. 5. The Code itself, consisting of somany sections.— 
The first section is entitled the Introduction, and is chiefly 
historical. The remaining sections, except the last, contain 
the digest of judicial decisions} and the consolidation of the 
enactments. The last section contains a summary of the 
law, as contained in the preceding sections. 6. The verbal 
index of reference. And, lastly, the Appendix, containing 
the process by which the enactments haye been consolidated, 
of which process a general explanation is contained in thé 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Criminal Law of England, dated April 2, 1824. 
Besides this Code, there is a series of papers called, “the 
Consolidation of the Criminal Laws; Offences against Proper- 
ty.’ The istribution of these documents has been the same 


as of the nted by the Record Commission, with this dif- 
fo ren: . certain number of copies have been allotted 
or ut the profession, in the hope that it may occasion 
sug, ‘ ) .ortheimprovement of the laws from as many 


sources os possible. The copies have been placed in the 
hands of the following gentlemen, to whom each title as it is 
rinted off will be transmitted:—Mr. Edward Goulburn, of the 
Midland Cireuit; Mr. M’M: f the Oxford Circuit ; Mr. 
Jeremy, of the Western Cire ; Mr. Joy, of the Northern 
Circuit; Mr. Abraham, of the Home Circuit; and Mr. Hicks, 
of the Norfolk Circnit—in all thirty-six copies of each title. 
. The printing of the division of the Code, which relates to 
offences against property, is nearly finished, and contains the 
following titles:—1. Burglary; 2. Housebreaking; 3. Church 
Robbing; 4. Simple Larceny; 5. Robbery; 6. Receipt of Sto- 
len Goods; 7. Advertising for Stolen Goods; 8. Taking Re- 
ward to help to Stolen Goods; 9. Fraud ; 10. Coining ; 11. 
Forgery; 12. Mischief, including Arson; 13. Restitution; 14. 
Compensation; 15. The Game Laws. Another division will 
be sent to the press, entitled “Procedure,” understanding 
that term as generical, and applying it to the criminal mode 
of proceeding. The law of procedure is the most important, 





the most extensive, the most intricate, and, 2s it nowgifands, 
the most defective of the whole criminal law. Accordingly 
the greatest pains have been taken with this part of the Code, 
and the most sweeping alterations suggested. It embraces 
as well the civil as the criminal mode of usinataatee two be- 
ing so intimately connected that it is impossible, in a satis- 
factory manner, to treat of or to reform either by itself. 
Besides the two divisions, ‘offences against property,” and 
“procedure,” there are two others, namely, ‘offences against 
the person,” and “offences against the State.” From the ex- 
ertions which the King’s Printers have made, and from the 
state of the copy at present, it will not be long before the 
whole is in print. And after the completion of these parts, 
Mr. Hammond intends to proceed with Civil Law, in the 
same way. Inthe arrangement, a primary object has been 
not only to bring under view every thing that has been en- 
acted by the legislature, decided by the courts, and laid dowu 
by authoritative writers, but so to arrange the matter, as to 
suggest more readily, and more distinctly, the question, 
whether the Jaw shall remain in its Present state, or undergo 
alteration. To furnish a ready mode of ascertaining the doc- 
trine upon any particular point, a verbal index has been sub- 
joined referring as well to the body or text of the work as te 
the notes below. Another object in this arrangement, has 
been to render it useful to those engaged in the adminisira- 
tion of justice, by giving a view of the whole doctrine oflaw, 
and by rendering any reference to the statutes, reports, or au- 
thoritative writers unnecessary,since they will ai! be found in 
this Code, and to furnish a document in which the whole bo- 
dy of the law, upon any given subject, may be found, whether 
the information be sought by the historian the antiquary, or 
the lawyer. 
The preparation of these documents will occupy some time, 
but from the facilities for completing the undertaking, which 
the government are affording Mr. Hammond, little doubt is 
entertained that ere long, this most valuable work will be 
completed. 
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FROM COUNT SEGUR’S MEMOIRS. 


MOVING TENTS OF THE KALMOUKS. 


In the evening, when the empress had dismissed her court, 
the emperor, being desirous of profiting by the beauty of the 
evening, took my arm, left the camp, and had a long walk up- 
on the immense meadows, whose boundary the eye could not 
trace. At the sight of some camels, and of some Tartar Shep- 
herds wandering on the plains: ‘What a singular journey!’ 
exclaimed the prince, ‘and who would have dreamt of seeing 
me with Catharine the Second, and the ministers of France 
and England, wandering in the desert ofthe Tartars! It is 
altogether a new page in history.’ ‘Itappears to me,’ J re- 
plied, ‘rather like a page from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, and that I am walking with the Caliph Haroun al 
Rashid, who, according to his custom, is disguised.’ A few 
minutes afterwards the emperor stopped suddenly, and rub- 
bed his eyes. ‘In truth,’ he said, ‘I do not know whether 1 
am awake, or whether your allusion to the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments has enchanted me,—but look on this side.’ 
turned my head, and was strttek with astonishment by the 
same object which had excited his surprise. In fact, at a- 
bout two hundred paces from us, we beheld a large, high and 
immense tent, which was proceeding along the grass, alto- 
gether by itself. Notwithstanding the height of the grass 
both of us ran swiftly, in order that we might the better dis- 
tinguish this singular phenomenon. ‘The tent soon stopped, 
and we saw a body of thirty Kalmouks come out of it. The 
emperor desired me to enter, and having jokingly made some 
signs to the Kalmouks, they followed me, and lowered the cov- 
ering which closed the entrance to the tent, so that I found 
myself their prisoner. The whole thing was then explained 
to me. These tents are constructed in this manner: with 
laths they make a kind of trellis , of which they form 
a circular railing four feet high, sora or crowned by a 
circle of wood,which makes a species of wainscot about breast 
high. Upon this wainscot, great laths of thirty feet in length 
are raised; at their summit, a little circle of wood hinders 
them from falling together, and all these laths are secured by 
fastenings of leather. An immense covering composed of cam- 
el hair is thrown over the whole, and it descends as far as the 
ground. They raise up parts of this covering on the side 
from which they have no fear either from the wind or the 
sun. In the tent there are other coverings made of 
same material, which serve for beds and sofas. At 

top there is an opening which answers fora chimney. Thirty 
men can live conveniently in each of these tents, and the 
flocks feed around them. When they decamp, they take off 
the covering, remove the fastenings, pack all the laths in bun- 
dies, and place the whole upon a wagon. But when they 
wish merely to change their situation a little in order to give 
fresh pasturage,then, without at all discomposing the tent, the 
Kalmouks, who are inside, turn allin the same direction; lift up 
the railing, and so march away with their light dwelling. lt 
was exactly this maneuvre which had caused our great sur- 
prise, when we saw the tent moving, apparently without be- 
ing either carried or drawn by any manoranimal. When 
they had thus made me take a sherk walk of some paces with 
them, I recovered my liberty, and found the Emperor, who _ 
laughed heartily at my imprisonment. He himself went into 
the tent, and agreed with me in thinking, that for thase whe 
were accustomed to it, such a dwelling was convenient, and 





extremely well calculated to shelter them from the rigour of 
all seasons.” 
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PERIORAMIC SHADES. 


The following beautiful discovery in the mode of displaying 
light, from which we already derive so much advantage, will 
add very much to the facility with which the fancy and taste 
may be both gratified in our decorative arrangements: 


Among the little revolutions perpetually occurring in mat- 
ters of taste and decorative arrangement, we have to notice 
the revolving lamp-shades, “a pretty invention, quaint and 
new,” proceeding from the ingenuity of Mr. Bartholomew, 
who is, we believe, not unkown to the public as a follower of 
the arts. The application of painted shades to the common 
French lamp and to others of the lychnick genus has been made 
during some time past; butnever with such significancy and 
completeness of design as in the presentcase. The principal 
novelty, however, is the horizontal rotary movement which 
these shades are made to maintain. This is contrived by the 
simple means of a ventilator attached to the upper part of the 
shade, where, being acted upon by the flame of the lamp, it 
communicates a revolving motion to the gay exterior part, 
and effects besides an equable dispersion of the smoke. The 
rapidity of the turns is moderated, when requisite, by a small- 
er ventilator, having its sections made the reverse way. The 
forms and designs of the invention are, or may be abundantly 
varied. Castles, pavilions, pagodas, temples, towers, may 
be thus presented to the eye ina fashionable drawing-room, 
and in their circulating course wil! convey to the most indo- 
tent ennuye among its sofa-loungers a luminous exposition of 
their own parts and points, without exacting from his curios- 
ity so much as the discomposure of a finger. For dining- 
reoms, saloons, boudoirs, &e. we should imagine this inven- 
fion tobe very well adapted: it displays fancy combined with 
flame—lightness superadded tolight. Appended under vari- 
vus shapes of elegance to the boughs of the greenwood tree, it 
might enliven with a fairy lustre the evening hours of a fete 
champetre; arid we shall be mistaken if its merits de not speed- 
ily obtain forit a “free admission” to all the theatres and 
places of public entertainment. The fact of its applicability 
to the French lamps in ordinary use is likely to recommend it 
extensively.—London paper. 

ne 
COURT OF CHANCERY—+April 2d, 1827. 
JUDGMENTS. 


Exparte Nolte in re Crowder and Co.—The Lord Chancellor 
this morning gave final judgment upon this bankrupt petition. 
After detailing at much length the facts of the case, his Lord- 
ship stated the question tobe, whether Nolte had a right to 
prove against the joint estate of Clough Crowder, Birkett, 
and Co. It appeared that the bankrupts were merchants at 
Liverpoal, and had been concerned in various extensive cotton 
speculations, which had turned out to bea complete failure. 
Messrs. Nolte & Co. were creditors upon the establishment.to 
the amount of £169,707 112. Two comnilssivus had been 
taken out, under the firstof which Crowder became a bank- 
rupt, and Birkett under the second. ‘Two other parties con- 
cerned in these speculatins, Wayman and Lazarus, also be- 
came insolvent, and in this mass of insolvency and bankpupt- 
cy, the house of Nolte and Company was anxious to prove un- 
der the joint estate, to obtain the largest dividend. 

His Lordship’s opinion was (and the case differed materially 
from any he had yet decided) that whatever might be the nar- 
Tow view put upon the guarantee against loss, as appeared 
from the correspondence between the parties, the real mean- 
ing of the whole of the transactions was, that as between 
Clough and Nolte, Clough was to become liable for the whole 
of the concern, and the petitioner was, therefore, entitled to 
prove against the joint estate of Crowder, Birkett, and Com- 
pany. This, after a laborious investigation of the case was 
his final opinion, and he would add, that it was in complete 
accordance with the principle of the decision in exparte Wy- 
ley. 

Mr. Montague said it might be a satisfaction for his Lord- 
ship to know that the whole Bar acknowledged the correct- 
ness of that decision. 

The Lord Chancellor recollected what Lord Thurlow had 
said (and Mr. Hart must recollect it too,) when asked wh 
he had decided a case in a particular way? ‘Oh, you must té 
me that.” 

Mr. Hart remembered Lord Thurlow had said on another 
occasion something very different. “If I was wrong then,” 
said his Lordship, ‘I am right now.” 

The Lord Chancellor: Nothing can be so foolish as to sup- 
ee a judge won’t alter his opinion. I know that with re- 
spect to myself, when any appeal is presented to me, the first 
thing I do is to set about endeavouring to alter my opinion, if 
possible.” His Lordship afterwards alluded to some anony- 
mous letters he hadreceived. He had endeavoured to satis- 
fyt iters of these letters, that it was not he who was al- 
wayS@mrong. 

YSgerong 

Integrity is a great and commendable virtue—a man of inte- 
grity isa true man and abold man, He is to be trusted and 
relied upon. No bribes can corrupt him, no fear daunt him. 
His word is slow in coming, but sure. He shines brightest in 
the fire, and his friend hears of him most when he most needs 
him. His courage grows with danger, and conquers opposi- 
tion by constancy. As he cannot be flattered or frighted in- 
to that he dislikes, so he hates flattery and temporizingin o- 
thers. Heruns with truth and not with the times—with 
right and not with might—his rule is straight, soon seen, but 


We extract from the Hartford Times, the following beauti- 
ful lines, the production of a native Bard, whose talents we 
are convinced are of a high order, and eminently calculated 
to elevate the Muse of his own country to a rank with that 
of other nations. 
, MORNING IN SPRING. 
How sweet the landscape? Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy Spirits, float away, 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down 
Thro’ woods and rocks, that hang on high 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


‘The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
Are stealing beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music on the hour of sleep; 
And gently from the dewy bowers, 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of tlowers, 
Are winding through the purple grove 
And blending with the notes of Love. 


The streams in veins of beauty flow; 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 

So lightly breathe, it searce would blow 
A fairy bark upon the sea; 

It comes so fresh, so wild, so sweet, 

{t draws the heart from its retreat 

To mingle with the glories born 

In the first holy light of morn. 


‘the lake, unruifled by the breeze, 
Smiles in its sweet unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 
And blossoms pictured on its breast, 
Its depths are x a bright and fair, 
And the deep skies seem hollowed there, 
Soft trembling—as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 


A cloud is on the sky above, 

And calmly o’er the young year’s blue 
*Tis coming, like a thing of Love, 

To gladden in the rising dew; . 
Its white waves with the sunlight blend, 
And gentle Spirits seem to bend 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere, 


The living souls of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round = —— hills 

me law in t clea ight: 

Off to the breathing heavens meliahts 
Along the earth they live and glow— 
Shed o’er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering Isles. 


Oh! at this hour—when air and earth 

Are gushing Love, and Joy and Light, 
And songs of gladness hail the birth 

Of all that’s beautiful and bright, 
Fach heart beats high—each thought is blown 
To flame—the Spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of Eternal day! 

IL PENSEROSO. 


a 
KNOWLEDGE. 
The following extracts are saidto be from the pen of Mr. 
Brougham:— 
“It may easily be demonstrated, that there is an advantage 
in learning, both for the usefulness and the pleasure of it. 
+ + There is something positively agreeable to all men, 
to all, at least, whose nature is not most grovelling and base, 
in gaining knowledge for its own sake. When you see any 
thing for the first time, you at once derive some gratification 
from the sight being new; your attention is awakened, and 
your desire to know more about it. Ifitis a eae of work- 
manship, as an instrument, a machine of any kind, you wish 
to know how it is made; how it works; and what use it is of. 
If it is an animal, you desire to know where it came from; 
how it lives, what are its dispositions, and generally, its na- 
ture and habits. This desire is felt too, without at all consid- 
ering that the machine or the animal may ever be of the 
least use to yourself practically; for, in all probability, you 
may never see themagain. But youfeela curiosity to learn 
all about thém, because they are new and unknown to you. 
You accordingly make inquiries; you feel a gratification in 
getting answers to your questions, that is, in receiving infor- 
mation, and in knowing more—in being better informed than 
ou were before. If you ever happen again to see the same 
instrument, or animal, you find it agreeable to recollect hav- 
ing seen it before, and to think that you know something a- 
bout it. If you see another instrument or animal in some 
respects like, but differing in other particulars, you find it 
pleasing tocompare them together; and to note in what they 
agree and in what they differ. Now, all this kind of gratifi- 
cation is of a pure and disinterested nature, and has no refer- 





‘oo seldom followed.—~ Win. Penn's Advice to his children. 


i 


ence to any of the common purposes of life; yet it is a plea- 


sure,—an enjoyment. You are nothing the ridher for it; 77" 
do not gratify your palate or any other bodily appetite; a0 
yet it is so pleasing that you would give something out of you’ 
pocket to obtain it, and would forego some bodily enjoymen” 
for itssake. The pleasure derived from science is exactly 0 
the like nature, or rather it is the very same. For what has 
just been referred to is, in fact, science, which, in its most 
comprehensive sense means only knowledge; and in its ordina> 
ry sense means knowledge reduced to a system; that is, arrang- 
ed ina regular order, so 2s to be conveniently taught, easily 
remembered, and readily applied.” 

a 

NAPOLEON. 

Parts, March 29.—The son of Napoleon has attained hi: 
sixteenth year; he is now of age.—The captive of St. Helens 
left him by his will along with the memory of a name which 
he will not bear,some articles of dress and furniture, the pos- 
session and use of which of course will probably not be inter- 
dicted him. hese articles are, at present in the possession o! 
M. Marchand, theemperor’s valet de chambre, who is about 
to proceed to Viewna, to deliver them into the hands of the 
duke of Reichstadt. Before carrying away these precious ob- 
jects, which announce the state of denouement in which the 
man who once possessed one half of the world found himself at 
the moment of his death, M. Marchand permitted some friends 
to see these veritable robes, consecrated by glory and misfor- 
tune. Let us now describe the inheritance left by him, who 
once thought he should have been able to leave his family 
thrones and nations, and who has bequeathed to his son only 
some tattered garments; three uniforms; one of the Nationa! 
Guard, another of the Foot Grenadiers of the imperial Guard, 
and the third of the Mounted Chasseurs of the Guard, eac! 
bearing the Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honor; a thread 
bare black coat, made out of a surtout which the emperor 
sometimes wore when he wished to quit the Tuilleries incog. 
for materials to replenish his wardrobe, Napoleon, unwilling 
to be indebted to the English had his old cloaths repaired and 
altered, and wore them until they became tattered. Acapot 
of green cloth with two rows of buttons. This was the las‘ 
garment the emperor wore; he had it on the‘day he was foreed 
to take his death bed; an old hood [cheperan] of around and 
shallow shape, somewhat narrower at top than bottom. A 
blue cloak, the collar embroidered with gold, which Napoleon 
wore on the field of battle; it was this cloak that covered him 
when laid out in state, and served as a pall to his coffin when 
he was borne to the foot of the willow tree, the melancholy 
shade of which he loved somuch. Apropos—of the bed u 
state upon which the emperor jay surrounded by the cour 
tiers of his misfortune, let us mention a fact but little known 
The English garrrison marched through the chamber of death ; 
each soldier as ‘he passed before the body gave the military 
salute, and the officers took the frozen nand of Buonaparte and 
pressed it respectfully; a sergeant who had with him his son. 
achild seven years of age, knelt down at the foot of the bed, 
ON Sad, WHITE Une tears stuurt ix hin eyeoo, amy con, there lie < 
what was Napoleon the great!” To resume the list—a three 
cocked hat, lined with green silk and padded; this, though in 


a bad condition, has something extremely imposing; it is im- 
possible not to imagine when you regard it, that you see the 


noble forehead of the hero under its little cockade, before 
which, all the banners of Europe were lowered. A grey ca 
pot, the texture of which isso used, that one fears to touch it. 
This article of Napoleon’s dress is very curious; it appears 
the emperor attached a certain degree of importance to it: 
possession; it in fact recalled to him many an extraordinary 
circumstance. He had iton when he quitted the Island or 
Elba; had traversed Russia with it; he had put it on at the bat- 
tle of Lutzen, and also wore it at Waterloo; a pair of sil- 
ver spurs; two silver bottles to contain water for Napoleon’s 
use, when he went to hunt; a silver telescope; wash-hand ba- 
sin, and camp dressing case. The cordons and jewels of the or- 
ders which the emperor wore. Two cases containing snuff-box- 
es, upon which were the portraits of the princes of Napoleon's 
family, and of those of the house of Bourbon; amongst the lat- 
ter were the portraits of the Countess of Provence, of Louis 
XVI., Maria Antoinette, and the Dutchess d’Augouleme. Se- 
veral of these snuff-boxes had ancient medals set in them; the 
which the hero oftenest used had the head of Alexander the 
Great. A pouncet box filled with candied liqourice. The «- 
larm watch of Frederic the Great; Napoleon got it at Berlin. 
and had it always in his tent when with the army. A square 
time piece, pendule, in gilded bronze, the only one which was 
at Longwood; a singular coincidence gives particular interes: 
to this piece of clock work; it stopped an hour before the death 0; 
the Emperor, though it had been wound up a few hours before, 
and had never before stopped. It has never gone since, and 
at present marks the hour at which its movements ceased. 
Some articles for the toilette table, brushes, &e. Some oid 
broken boots; as Napoleon was unwilling to wear boots of En- 
glish manufacture, some of the companions of his exile had 
endeavoured to make others to replace those which were n 
longer fit for the sovereign’s use. piece of the blood stain- 
ed shirt which was around the body of the Emperor when it 
was opened. A locket containing some dark chesnut hair be 
gining toturn grey. Lastly, the beard and mustachios, whic) 
during the emperor’s last illness, had grown an inch in length 
and which M. Marchand cut off and preserved. 





Good nature is the very air of a good mind; the sign of . 
large and generous soul, and the peculiar soil in which vir- 





tue prospers.—-Goodman’s Winter Evenings. 
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_ ported, “to vend tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff.” 
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= HAY-CARRYING, ment. 


A Vittacr Story—By Miss Mitrorp. 
At one end of the cluster of cottages, or cottage-like hous- 


"8, which formed the little street of Hilton-Cross,—a pretty 


but secluded village, in the north of Hampshire,—stood the 
shop of Judith Kent, widow, ‘“Licensed,’’ as the legend im- 
Tea, cof- 
fee, tobacco, and snuff, formed, however, but a small part of 
the multifarious merchandise of Mrs. Kent; whose shop, the 
ovly repository of the hamlet, might have seemed an epitome 
ef the wants and luxuries of humble life. In her window, 
candles, bacon, sugar, mustard, and soap, flourished amidst 
calicoes, oranges, dolls, ribbons, and ginger' Crockery 
ware was piled on one side of her door-way, Dutch cheese 
and Irish butter encumbered the other; brooms and brushes 
vested against the wall; and ropes of onions. and bunches of 
ved herrings hang from the ceiling. She sold bread, butcher’s 
meat and garden stuff, on commission; and engrossed at a 
word, the whole trade of Hilton Cross. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly, the world went ill with 
poor Judith. She was amild, pleasant looking, middle aged 
woman, with a heart too soft for her calling. She could not 
say No! to the poor creatures who came to her on a Saturday 
night, to seek bread for their children, however deep they 
might already be in her debt, or however certain it was that 
their husbands were, at that moment, spending at the Check- 
ers, or the Four Horse Shoes, the money that should have 
supported their wives and families; for, in this village, as in 
others, there were two flourishing ale-houses, although but 
one ill-accustomed shop,—‘but one half-penny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack!” She could not say no! asa 
prudent woman might have said; and, accordingly, half the 
poor people in the parish might be found on her books, whilst 
she herself was gradually getting in arrears with her baker, 
her grocer, and her landlord. 

Her family consisted of two children,—Mary, a pretty, fair- 
haired, smiling lass, of twelve or thirteen,—and Robert, a 
fine youth, nearly ten years older, who worked in the gardens 
of a neighboring gentleman. Robert, conscious that his mo- 
ther’s was no gainful trade, often pressed her to give up bu- 
siness, sell off her stock, relinquish her house, and depend on 
his labour for her support, but of this she would not hear.— 
Many motives mingled in her determination: a generous re- 
luctance to burthen her dutiful son with her maintenance ,— 
anatural fear of losing Caste among her neighbors,—a strong 
love of the house which, for five and twenty years, had been 
her home,—a vague hope that times would mend, and all 
cone right again, (wiser persons than Mrs. Kent have lulled 
reason to sleep, with such an opiate!)—and, above all, a 
want of courage to look her difficulties fairly in the face. Be- 
sides, she liked her oceupation,—its petty consequence, its 
bustle, and its gossipry; and she had a sense of gain im the 
small peddling bargains,—the pennyworths of needles, and 
balls of cotton, and rows of ‘pms, and yards of tape, which 
she was acoustomed to-rond ready money, Tat over-pal- 
anced, for the moment, her losses and her debts; so that in 
spite of her son’s presages and warnings, the shop continued 
in full activity. 

In addition to his forebodings respecting his mother, Robert 
had another misfortune:—the poor youth was in love. About 
a quarter of a mile down the shady lane, which ran by one 
side of Mrs. Kent’s dwelling, was the pretty farm-house, or- 
chard and homestead of Farmer Bell, whose eldest daughter, 
Susan,—the beauty of the parish,—was the object of a pas- 
sion almost amounting to idolatry. And, in good sooth, Su- 
san Bell was well fitted to inspire such a passion. Besides a 
light graceful figure, moulded with the exactest symmetry, 
she had a smiling, innocent countenance, a complexion color- 
ed like the brilliant blossoms of the balsam, and hair of a shi- 
ning, golden brown, like the fruit of the horse chesnut. Her 
speech was, at once, modest and playful, her temper sweet, 
and her heart tender. She loved Robert dearly, although he 
often gave her cause to wish that she loved him not;—for Ro- 
bert was subject to the intermitting fever called jealousy,— 
causelessly,—as he himself would declare, when a remission 
of the disease gave room for his natural sense to act,—cause- 
lessly and penitently, but still pertinaciously jealous. Ihave 
said, that he was a fine young man, tall, dark, and slender; I 
should add, that he was a good son, a kind brother, a pattern 
of sobriety and industry, and possessed of talent and acquire- 
ment far beyond his station. But there was about him an 
ardour, a vigor, a fiery restlessness, commonly held proper to 
the natives of the south of Europe, but which may, sometimes, 
be found amongst our own peasantry. All his pursuifs, whe- 
ther of sport or labour, took the form of passion. At ten 
years old, he had gone far beyond all his fellow pupils, at the 
Foundation School, to which, through the kindness of the 
“squire of the parish, his mother had been enabled to send 
him; and had even posed the master himself:—at eighteen he 
was the best cricketer, the best flute-player, the best bell- 
ringer, and the best gardener in the county:—and, some odd 
volumes of Shakspeare having come into his possession, there 
was some danger, at twenty, of his turning out a dramatic 
poet, had not the kind discouragement of his master, to whom 
some of his early scenes were shewn by his patron and admir- 
er, the head gardener, acted as a salutary check. Indeed, so 
strong, at one time, was the poetical furor, that such a catas- 
tcophe as an entire play might, probably, have ensued, not- 
withstanding Mr. Lescombe’s judicious warnings, had not 
‘love, the master-passion, fallen, about this time, in poor Rob- 


ert’s way, andengrossed all the ardour of his ardent tempera- ! 








The beauty and playfulness of his mistress, whilst 
they enchanted his fancy, kept the jealous irritability of his 
nature in perpetual alarm. He suspected a lover in every 
man who approached her; and the firm refusal of her father 
to sanction their union, till her impatient wooer were a little 
more forward in the world, completed his disquiet. 

Affairs were in this posture, when a new personage arrived 
at Hilton Cross. ° 

In addition“to her other ways and means, Mrs. Kent tried 
to lessen her rent, by letting lodgings; and the neat, quiet, el- 
derly gentleweman, the widow of a Jong deceased rector, who 
had occupied her rooms ever since Robert was born, being at 
last gathered to her fathers, an advertisement of “pleasant a- 
partments to let, in the airy village of Hilton Cross,” appear- 
ed in the county paper. This announcement was as true as 
if ithad not formed an advertisement ina county paper. Ve- 
ry airy was the pretty village of Hilton Cross—with its breezy 
upland, and open common, dotted, as it were, with cottages 
and clumps of trees; and very pleasant were Mrs. Kent’s a- 


| partments, for those who had sufficient time to appreciate 


their rustic simplicity, and sufficient humility to overlook their 
smallness. The little chamber, glittering with whiteness; its 
snowy dimity bed, and ‘fresh sheets smelling of lavender;” 
the sitting room, a thought larger, carpeted with India mat- 
ting, its shining cane chairs, and its casement wreathed, on 
the one side, by a luxuriant jessamine, onthe other, by the 
tall cluster musk-rose, (the rose of which Titania talks) send- 
ing its branches of odorous blossoms into the very window; 
the little flower-court underneath, full of holly oaks, cloves 
and dahlias; and the large sloping meadow beyond, leading up 
to Farmer Bell’s tall, irregular house, half covered with a 
flaunting vine; his barns, and ricks, and orchard;—all this 
formed an apartment too tempting to remain long untenant- 
ed, in the bright month of August. Accordingly, it was, al- 
most immediately, engaged by ‘a gentleman in black, who 
walked over, one fair morning, paid ten pounds as a deposit, 
sent for his trunk from the next town, and took possession on 
the instant. 

Her new inmate, who, without positively declining to give 
his name, had, yet, contrived to evade all the questions which 
Mrs. Kent’s “simple cunning” could devise, proved a perpe- 
tual source of astonishment, both to herself and her neigh- 
bours. He wasa well-made, little man, near upon forty; 
with considerable terseness of feature, a forehead of great 
power, whose effect was increased by a slight baldness on the 
top of the head, and an eye like a falcon. Such an eye! It 
seemed to go through you—to strike all that it looked upon, 
like a coup-de-soleil. Luckily, the stranger was so merciful 
as, generally, to wear spectacles; under cover of which those 
terrible eyes might see, and be seen without danger. His ha- 
bits were as peculiar as his appearance. He was moderate 
and rather fanciful in his diet; drank nothing but water, or 
strong coffee, made, as Mrs. Kent observed, very wastefully; 
and had, as she also remarked, a great number of heathenish- 

oking books.seattered.ebout his aparaneuG=-Tord serner’s 
ipine for instance—Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn Burial—I- 
saac Walton’s Complete Angler,—the Baskerville Ariosto,— 
Gcethe’s Faust,—a Spanish Don Quixotte,—and an interleay- 
ed Philoctetes, full of outline drawings. The greater part of 
his time was spent out of doors. He would, even, ramble a- 
way, for three or four days together, with no other compan- 
ion than a boy, hired in the village, to carry what Mrs. Kent 
denominated his odds and ends; which odds and ends consist- 
ed, for the most part, of an angling rod, and a sketching an 
paratus,—our incognito being, as my readers have, by this 
time, probably, discovered, no other than an artist, on his 
summer progress. 

Robert speedily understood the stranger, and was delight- 
ed with the opportunity of approaching so gifted a person; al- 
though he contemplated, with a degree of generous envy 
which a king’s regalia would haye failed to excite in his bo- 
som, those chef d’euvres of all nations which were to him as 
‘sealed books,” and the pencils, whose power appeared noth- 
ing less than creative. [le redoubled his industry, in the 
garden, that he might, conscientionsly, devote hours and half 
hours, to pointing out the deep ponds and shallow eddies of 
their romantic stream, where he knew from experience, (for 
Robert, amongst his other accomplishments, was no mean 
“brother of the angle,”) that fish were likely to be found; and, 
better still, he loved to lead to the haunts of his childhood, 
the wild bosky dells, andthe sunny ends of lanes, where a 
sudden turn in the track, an overhanging tree, an old gate, a 
cottage chimney, and a groupe of cattle or children, had some- 
times, formed a picture on which his fancy had fed for hours. 
It was Robert’s chief pleasure to entice his lodger to scenes 
such as these, and to see his own visions growing into reality, 
under the glowing pencil ofthe artist; and he, in his turn, 
would admire, and marvel at, the natural feeling of the beau- 
tiful, which could lead an uninstructed country youth, in- 
stinetively, to the very elements of the picturesque. A genc- 
ral agreement of taste had brought about a degree of associa- 
tion, unusual between persons so di%erent in rank:—a partic- 
ular instance of this accordance dissolved the intimacy. 

Robert had been, for above a fortnight, more than common- 
ly busy in Mr. Lescombe’s garden and hot houses,—so bus 
that he even slept at the Hall; the stranger, on the other hand, 
had been during the same period, shut up, painting in the lit- 
tle parlour. At last they met; and the artist invited his young 
friend to look at the picture which had engaged him during 
his absence. On walking into the room, he saw, on the easel, 
a picture in oils, almost finished. ‘The style was of that de- 
lightful kind which combines figure with landscape: the sub- 


fe 


ject was Hay-carrying; and the scene, that very sloping mea~ 
dow,—crowned by Farmer Bell’s tall, angular house; its vine- 
wreathed porch and chimneys, the great walnut-tree, before 
the door, the orchard and the home-stead,—which formed the 
actual prospect from the windows before them. In the fore. 
ground was a wagon, piled with hay, surrounded by the farm- 
er and his fine family, some pitching, some loading, some rak- 
ing after, all intent on their pleasant business. The only dis- 
engaged persons in the field were young Mary Kent and Har. 
ry Bell, an urchin of four years old, who rode on her knee on 
the top of the wagon,crowned and wreathed with garlands of 
vine leaves and bindweed and poppies and corn-flowers. In 
the front, looking up at Mary Kent and her little brother, and 
playfully tossing to them the lock of hay, which she had gath. 
ered on her rake, stood Susan Bell, her head thrown back, her 
bonnet half off, her light and lovely figure shewn in all its 
grace, by the pretty attitude, and the short cool dress; while 
her sweet face, glowing with youth and beauty, had a smile 
playing over it like asunbeam. The boy was nodding, and 
laughing to her, and seemed longing—as well he might—to 
escape from his flowery bondage, and jump into her arms. 
Never had poet framed a lovelier image of rural beauty! Ne- 
ver had painter more felicitously realized his conception! 

“Well, Robert!” exclaimed our artist, a little impatient of 
the continued silence, and missing the expected praise, 
“Well?” But, still, Robert spoke not. ‘Don’t you think it a 
good subject?” continued the man of the easel. “I was sit- 
ting at the window, reading Froissart, whilst they were car- 
rying the after crop, and, by good luck, happened to look up 
just as they had arranged themselves into this very groupe, 
aud as the evening sun came slanting, exactly as it does now 
across the meadow;—so I dashed in the sketch instantly, got 
Mary to sit to me,—-and a very pretty nymph-like figure she 
makes—dressed the boy with flowers, just as he was decked 
out for the harvest home,—the rogue is, really, a fit model for 
a Cupid; they are a glorious family!—and persuaded Susan’’ 
—-at that name, Robert, unabie to controul himself longer, 
rushed out of the room, leaving the astonished painter in the 
full belief that his senses had forsaken him. 

The unhappy lover, agonised by jealousy, pursued his way 
to the farm. He had, hitherto, contrived, although without 
confessing his motive, even to himself, to keep his friend and 
his mistress asunder. He had no fears of her virtue or of his 
honour; but, to Robert’s romantic simplicity, it seemed that 
no one could gaze on Susan without feeling ardent love, and 
that such a man as the artist could never love in vain. Be- 
sides, in the conversations which they had held together, he 
had dwelt on beauty and simplicity, as the most attractive 
points in the female character: Robert had felt, ashe spoke, 
that Susan was the very being whom he had described, and 
had congratulated himself that they were, still, unacquaint- 
ed. But now, they had met; he had seen, he h&d studied, 
had transferred to canvass, that matchless beauty; had con- 

uered the timidity, whioh, to Robert, had always seemed un- 
conquera le; had won her to admit his gaze; had tamed that 
shyest, coyest dove; had become familiar with that sweetest 
face, and that dearest frame;—Oh! the very thought was ag- 
ony. 
In this mood, he arrived at the farm; and there, working: 
at her needle, undec the vine-wreathed porch, with the even- 
ing sun shining full upon her, and her little brother playing 
at her feet, sate his own Susan. She heard his rapid step, 
and advanced to meet him, with a smile and a blush of de- 
light,—just the smile and blush of the picture. Atsuch a 
moment, they increased his misery; he repulsed her offered 
hand, and poured forth a torrent of questions on the subject 
which possessed his mind. Her innocent answers were fuel 
to his frenzy:—‘The picture! had he seen the picture? and 
was it pretty?—much too pretty, she thought, but every bo- 
dy called it like! and Mary and Harry—was not he pleased 
with them? What a wonderful thing it was, to make a bit 
of canvass so like living ereatures! and what a wonderful 
man the, strange gentleman was! She had been afraid of 
him at first—sadly afraid of those two bright eyes,—and so 
had Harry,—poor Harry had cried! but he was so merry and 
so kind that neither of them minded sitting to him, now! 
And she was so glad that Robert had seen the picture! she 
had wanted him to see it! it was too pretty, to be sure; but 
then, Robert would not mind that. She had told the gentle- 
man”—“Go to the gentleman, now,” interrupted Robert, 
“and tell him that I relinquish you! It will be welcome 
news! Go tohim, Susan! yourheartis withhim. Go tohim, 
I say!"—and, throwing from him, with a bitter laugh, the 


frightened and weeping girl, who had laid her trembling + a) ‘ 


on his arm, to detain him, he darted from the door, a 
turned to his old —<e at the hall. 
Another fortnight passed, and Robert still kept aloof from: 


his family and his home. His mother and sister, indeed, oc- 







casiona . saw him; and sad accounts had poor lit ary to 
give tol|her friend, Susan, of Robert’s ill looks worse 
spirits. | And Susan listened, and said she did not 3; and 


burst infto a passion of tears, and said she was very happy: 
and yowed never to speak tohim again, and desired Mary 
never td mention her tohim, or him to her; and then asked 
her a hgndred questions respecting his looks, and his words, 
and his illness; and charged her with a thousand tender mes- 
sages, which, in the next breath, she withdrew. And Mary, 
too young to understand the inconsistencies of love, pitied 
and _ comforted, and thought it “passing strange.” 
In the | meantime, misfortunes, of a different nature, were 
gathering round Mrs. Kent. The mealman and baker, whose 
read she ended,—her kindest friend and largest crediter,—- 
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died, leaving his affairs in the hands of an attorney of the 
next town,—the pest and terror of the neighbourhood; and, 
on the same day, she received two letters from this formida- 
ble lawyer,—one on account of his dead client, the baker, 
the other on account of his living client, the grocer,—who 
yanked next amongst her creditors,—both threatening that, 
if their respective claims were not liquidated, on or before a 
certain day, proceedings would be commenced against her 
forthwith. 

It is in such a situation that woman most feels her help- 
lessness,—especially that forlorn creature whom the com- 
mon people, adopting the pathetic language of Scripture, de- 
signate by the expressive phrase, “a lone woman!” Poor 
Judith sate down to ery, in powerless sorrow, and vain self- 
pity. She opened, 
knew too well that her debtors could not pay. She had no 
one to consult;—for her lodger, in whose general cleverness 
she had great confidence, had been absent, on one of his ex- 
cursions, almost as long as her son,—and time pressed upon 
her,—for the letters,—sent with the usual indirectness of 
country conveyance, originally given to the carrier, confided 
by the carrier to the butterman, carried on by the butterman 
to the next village, left for three days at a public house, and, 
finally, delivered at Hilton Cross, by a return post-boy,-—had 
been nearly a week on the road. Saturday was the day fix- 
ed for payment, and this was Friday night! and Michaelmas 
and rent-day were approaching! and, unable even to look at 
this accumulation of misery, poor Judith laid her head on 
her fruitless accompt-book, and sobbed aloud! 

It was with a strangely-mingled feeling of comfort in such 
& son, and sorrow so to grieve him, that she heard Robert’s 
voice at her side, asking, tenderly, what ailed her? She put 
the letters into his hands; and he, long prepared for the blow, 
soothed and cheered her. ‘All must be given up,” he said; 
and he would go with her, the next day, to make over the 
whole property. ‘Let us pay, as far as our means go, mo- 
ther,” pursued he, “and do not fear but, some day or other, 
we shall be enabled to discharge all our debts. God will 
speed an honest purpose. In the mean time, Mr. Lescombe 
will give us a cottage,—I know he will,—and I shall work 
for you and Mary. It will be something to live for,—some- 
thing worth living for. Be comforted, dear mother.” He 
stooped, as he said this, and kissed her; and, whén he arose, 
lie saw Susan standing opposite to him, and behind her the 
stranger. They had entered separately, during the conver- 
sation between mother and son, and Susan was still uncon- 
scious of the stranger’s presence. She stood, in great agita- 
uon, pressing Mary’s hand, (from whom she had heard the 
-tory,) and, immediately, began questioning Mrs. Kent, as to 
the extent of the calamity. “She had twenty pounds of her 
own, that her plop. oh had left her;—but a hundred!— 
Did they want a whole hundred? And would they send Mrs, 
Kent to prisvn? aud sell er gyvas: aia vari tary 
doors? and Robert—Oh, how ill Robert looked!—It would 
kill Robert. “Oh,” continued Susan, wringing her hands, 
“f would sell myself for a bondswoman,—I would be like a 
negro-slave, for one hundred pounds!” “Would you?” said 
the stranger, advancing suddenly from the door, and produ- 
cing two bank bills; “would you? well! we will strike a bar- 
gain. I will give you two hundred pounds, for this little 
hand,—only this little hand!” “What do you mean, sir?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kent, “what can you mean?” “Nothing but 
what is fair and honourable,” returned her lodger; “let Su- 
san promise to meet me at church, to-mérrow, and here are 
two hundred pounds to dispose of, at her pleasure, to-night.” 
“Susan! my dear Susan!”—“Let her alone, mother,” inter- 
rupted Robert; “she must chuse for herself!”—and, for a few 
moments, there was a dead silence. 

Robert stood, leaning against the wall, pale as marble,—his 
eyes cast down, and his lips compressed, ina state of forced 
composure. Mrs. Kent,—her head turning, now, towards the 
vank-notes, and now towards her son—was in astate of rest- 
less and uncontroulable instability; Mary clung crying about 
her mother; and Susan,—her colour varying, and her lips 
quivering,—sate, unconsciously twisting and untwisting the 
bank notes, in her hand. 

“Well, Susan!” said the artist,—who had remained in tran- 
quil expectation, surveying the groupe with his falcon eye,— 
“Well, Susan! have you determined?” The colour rose to 
her temples, and she answered firmly, “Yes, sir!—Be pleased 
to take back the notes, I love nobody but Robert; and Robert 
loves me dearly, dearly!—I know he does! Oh, Mrs. Kent! 
you would not have me vex Robert,—your own dear son,— 
and he go ill,—-would you? Let them take those things! They 
never can be so cruel as to put you in prison—you, who were 
also kind! and he will work for you, and I will work for you! 
Never mind being poor! better any thing than be false-heart- 
ed to my Robert!”——“‘God forever bless you, my Susan!” 
--—“*God bless you, my dear child!”"——burst, at once, from 
Robert and his mother, as they, alternately, folded her in 
their arms. 

“Pray, take the notes, sir!’ repeated Susan, after a short 
interval. “No! that I will not do,” replied the stranger smil- 
ing. “The notes shail be your’s,—are your’s—and, what is 
more, on my own conditions! Meet me at church, to-morrow 
morning, and I shall have the pleasure of bestowing this pret- 
ty hand, as I always intended, on my good friend, Robert 
here. I have a wife of my own at home, my dear! whom I 
would not exchange even for you; I am quite rich enough to 
afford myself the luxury of making you bappy- Besides, you 
thave a claim to the money. These very bank-notes were 
gained by that sweet face! Your friend, Mr. Lescembe, Rob- 





indeed, her hopeless day-book,—but she | 
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ert! has purchased the Hay-carrying. We have had a 
deal of talk about you; and I am quite certain that he will 
provide for you all. No,” continued he, interrupting somethi 
that Robert was going to say,—‘No thanks! no apologies! 
won’t hear a word. Meet me at church to-morrow! But, 
remember, young man! no more jealousy!”"——and followed 
by a glance from Susan, of which Robert might have been 
jealous, the artist left the shop. 


— 
LONDON LYRICS. 
THE LEES AND THE LAWSONS. 

If you call on the Lees, north of Bloomsbury-square, 
They welcome you blandly, they proffer a chair, 

Decorously mild and well bred: 
Intent on their music, their books, or their pen, 
Employment absorbs their attention, and men 

Seem totally out of their head. 


If you call on the Lawsons, in Bloomsbury place, 
No fabric of order you seem to deface, — 
No sober arrangement to break; 
They lounge: on the sofa, their manners are odd, 
Men drop ir at luncheon, and give them a nod, 
Then run to the Sherry and cake. 


The house of the Lees has an orderly air, 
It sets to its brethren of brick, in the square, 
A model from attic to basement: 
The knocker is polish’d, the name is japann'd, 
The step, unpolluted, is sprinkled with sand, 
White blinds veil the drawing-room casement. 


The house of the Lawsons is toute autre chose, 
It certainly proffers no air of repose, 
For one of the girls always lingers 
Athwart the veranda, alert as an ape 
To note to her sisters the forthcoming gape, 
Be it monkeys, or Savoyard singers. 


Whenever the Lees to the theatre stray, 

The singers who sing, and the players who play, 
Attentive, untalkative, find em: 

With sound to allure them, or sense to attract, 

They rarely turn round, till the end of the act, 
To talk with the party behind ’em. 


The Lawsons are bent on a different thing: 

Miss Paton may warble, Miss Ayton may sing, 
To listeners tier above tier: 

They heed not song, character, pathos, or plot, 

But turn their heads back to converse with a knot 
Of dandies who lounge in the rear. 


In life’s onward path, ithashanper tde,""" 
In parties to mix and to mingle: 
And somehow, in spite of mancuvres and plans, 
I’ve found that the Lees get united in banns, 
While most of the Lawsons keep single. 


Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum— 
“De more massa call call me de more I vont come,” 
He flies from the froward and bold: 
He gives to the coy what he keeps from the kind; 
The maidens who seek him, the maidens who find, 
Are cast in an opposite mould. 
— 
INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 

The following extraordinary facts are given in the last 
number of the London Quarterly Review: 

“It appears on authentic statements, made by Lord John 
Russel to the House of Commons, in Apri, 1822, that a single 
firm of booksellers, in London, were in the habit of selling five 
millions of volumes annually; that they paid about £5,000 per 
annum for advertisements of their publications; and kept em- 
ployed continually not less than two hundred and fifty prin- 
ters andbook-binders. In the year 1821, there were not less 
than 23,600,009 newspapers sold in Great Britain; of these 
the London daily journals sold not less than fourteen mil- 
lions, and the weekly papers two millions. In 1782, the news- 
papers published in great Britan and Ireland were only seven- 
ty-nine—in the next eight years, to 1790, they had sustained 
the extraordinary increase to one hundred and forty-six; but 
in the following thirty years ending in 1$21,they had augment- 
ed to not less than two hundred and eighty-four. The greater 
journals published in London were at the first period (1782) 
eighteen; in 1790, they were $2; and in 1821, they had increas- 
ed to 56. Prior to 1790, weekly papers did not exist; in 1821 
there was not less than 82 such papers published in Lon- 
don alone.—Circulating libaries had increased with the same 
rapidity. In 1770 there were only four in the metropolis; in 
1821, the number was not less than one hundred; and about 
nine hundred were scattered through the country. Book 
clubs, and reading societies, which were unheard of till with- 
in the Iast twenty years, existed, in 1821, to the number of 
1500 or 2000.” 

These facts will account, in a great degree, for the influence 
which public opinion has acquired in Great Britan in modern 
times. Readers must have eevee toa great amount, and 
the press is the medium thro’ which that opinion is expressed. 


i, 
When a man hath forfeited the reputation of bis integrity, 
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FEMALE DRESS. 
With women as with men, black is more univ be- 
coming than any other—some have added white, butitis by 


no means so entirely adapted to every one—black particular- 
ly becomes extremes, whether brunette or rouge, taking 
from the complexion much of the tint and less of the disad- 
vantageous contrast than white, and the generality of ¢c- 
lours would produce—for the same reason white is best adapt- 
ed to pallid complexions. 

ps my readiest way will be to take notice of colours 
as they arise in my mind, and their adaption to complexion 
and person; allowing myself liberty to vary from it as I may 
deem necessary to the subject. 

Red, may be worn by young females of (if 1 may use se 
harsh an expression) florid complexions; but not by adults. 
It is too glaring, however, ever to look well. 

Pink, is a becoming coiour to a fair complexion, whether 
pallid or rouge; to the former it lends some of its warmth, te 
the latter, contrasts itaway. But let the Brunette beware 
of it, or even permit one decked in it to come near he? That 
I may not be mistaken, wilful or otherwise, as to colour, ! 
mean the sof‘er or lighter pink—not the bright blush of morn- 
ing, or the rich gleam of even, but rather the mellowness ot 
twilight ere evening has gathered together the folds of its 
mantle. A pink dress with a white gauze or thin dress over 
it has avery interesting and delicate effect, and is the way I 
would recommend pink being worn. 

Blue, isa colour that does not become females, though ad- 
mirably adapted to the stronger features and more durable 
complexionof men. The dark blue gives the female a livid 
tint, the light a pallid sickliness; in fine, though no particular 
fault can be found in it, being gay or sombre; striking or re- 
tiring, it cannot be termed becoming to any complexion, not 
even to those inclined to'lividness. 

Yellow, like red, must be confined to the young; though 
with the precaution I have recommended with the pink, it 
may be extended to persens beyond a certain age.—This 
must be confined to brunettes, as pink to the fair; to the for- 
mer it contrasts away colour, to the latter it lends sallowness: 
with this colour may be classed what is denominated drab; 
they must all be confined to brunettes, who must use their 
discrimination as to the shade they wear, taking care to 
have it a little darker than the skin. I would here, with all 
due respect and humbleness, suggest that they judge not, nor 
suffer others to judge too favorably of it, in selecting the co- 
lour; for if it be too light it will make the complexion look 
dark, as a darker one will tend to lighten it. , 

Orange, being a semi-colour, may be worn indiscriminately 
as to complexion, but like red, it is too glaring to look well. 
With this may be placed purnls.aud yebys éfehic- 
we) Whére jewels and gold are in profusion to share the 
glare. 

Green, is the one that requires the greatest nicety to de- 
cide on—it either has a very bad or very fine effect; no ge- 
neral rule can be advanced. The pale, perhaps more than 
others, become it; but there are some pale complexions that 
must not wearit. Brunettes and rouges generally look bad 
in it—but there are exceptions in them. 1 would recom- 
mend that this colour be rather avoided than hazarded. 

With. this I consider as having closed with colors, all oth- 
ers being but mixtures of two or more, or tints of the above. 
I now come to the most difficult part of the subject, the 
wearing of more than one colour, in trimming or otherwise. 

Before I commence on this topic, 1 would remark that 
although the complexion is the general guide in the choice of 
colours, yet the features and form must likewise have their 
share in the selection. Gaiety of dress should be avoided by 
those whose features are cast in the mould of melancholy; 
they ought to choose black, white, and, where they can safely 
venture it, green,—in a gay dress, they appear as if they were 
in masquerade. 

Light figures best become light, flowing dresses—where 
the figure is formed, crape sets it off to advantage, and shews 
it without exposing it; and here I Would impress upon the fe- 
male mind that loose, flowing drapery is not only the mosi 
modest, but shews the figure best; confined dresses have « 
stiff unamiable appearance, and from the general harshness 
of their texture, every movement of the figure is too plainly 
displayedy—Those inclined to fullness; figures that are ra- 
ther short, and not ae te bei light, [ would advise te 
confine themselves entirely to black. 

—_—_— 


VIRTUE. 

Virtue alone can give true joy, 
The sweets of virtue never cloy: 
To take delight in doing good, 
In justice, truth and gratitude; 
In aiding those whom cares oppress, 
Administering comfort to distress ; 
These, these are joys which all who prove 
Anticipate the bliss above; 
These are the joys, and these alone, 
We ne’er repent or wish undone. 

Dodsley. Enquiry after true pleasure. 


Fxternal pomp and visible success 
Sometimes contribute to our happiness; 


But that which makes it genuine, refin’d, 
he is set fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, neither I$ a geod conscience anda soul resigned. 
truth nor falsehood.—Steele. Pomfret’s Poems. 
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FATE OF LA PEROUSE. 


We lay before our readers some highly interesting docu- 
ments respecting the fate of the celebrated and lamented La 
Perouse. It will be recollected that Louis XVI. shortly af- 
ter the Peace of 1783, anxious to signalise a reign already il- 
lustrious by seientific researches in the almost unknown re- 
gions of the Pacific Ocean, fitted out an expedition, the com- 
mand of which he conferred upon La Perouse, an officer high- 
ly distinguished during the American war. He was accom- 
panied by a number of men of the first character in the scien- 
ces, and the whole equipment was of the best kind. The king 
is said to have drawn up the instructions for the voyage with 
his own hands—and so much attention did this expedition ex- 
cite among the crowned heads of Europe, that every where 
orders were sent for its assistance and protection in the event 
of war with France. The expedition, consisting of the Fri- 
gates Boussole and Astrolobe, sailed from Brest on the first of 
August, 1785—and from the time of its arrival in the Pacific 
tothe 9th of December, 1787, it was attended by a series of 
the most brilliant successes and discoveries. On the date last 
mentioned, Captain Langle, of the Astrolobe, with eleven of 
his crew, were murdered at one of the Japanese Islands by the 
natives; after which La Perouse returned to Botany Bay, from 
whence he despatched to France the journal of the expedition 
up to that period, accompanied by the memoirs and collec- 
tions in Natural History, made by ‘he scientific gentlemen of 
the expedition. This splendid account, which was publish- 
ed soon after it was received, attracted the attention of all 
Europe. 

At the commencement of the year 1788 La Perouse sailed 
from Botany Bay with both ofthe frigates, for the purpose 
of making new discoveries, and from that period nothing has 
been heard of him. The events of 1789-90, which placed the 
governments of France and England in so hostile an attitude, 
did not prevent the equipment in 1791 of two vessels, under 
the command of D’Entrecasteux in search of the, lost ships. 
D’Entrecasteuz sailed under the protection of both govern- 
ments, and returned to Europe after a fruitless search of three 
years among ithe isles of the Pacific and Asiatic seas. The 


any further attempts to solve the mystery of the loss of La 
Perouse—but since the restoration of the Bourbon family, 
two seperate expeditions, fitted out for circumnavigation and 
discovery, have returned, without bringing any account of 
him. Ifafter forty years of fruitless search, the vessel which 
was dispatched in November last from Caleutta, under the 
eommand of Capt. Dillon to the Malicolo Islands, should suc- 
ceed in bringing off any of the survivors, it will form one of 
the most remarkable events in modern times. 


(From the Paris Moniteur.) 
DEPARTMENT OE THE MARINE AND COLONIES, 

An American — had declared that he had seen, in 
the hands of one of the natives of an Island, situated in the 
tract between New Caledonia and Louisianna, a cross of the 
order of St. Louis, and some medals, which appeared to have 
been procured from the shipwreck of La Perouse; and these 
indications were communicated to M. Dumont d’Urville,com- 
mander of the corvette of his Majesty, the Astrolobe, which 
was eee from Toulon, the 25th April, 1826, on a voy- 
age of discovery, and he was instructed to make every possi- 
ble search, in order to restore to their country some of the 
unfortunate individuals of the ship-wrecked crew, if there re- 
mained any inexistence. It is probable, that at this moment, 
M. @’Urville is actually in the quarter pointed out to him.— 
Some information recently received, gives additional support 
to the declaration of the American Captain. 

Captain Dillon, commander of the English vessel, the ‘St. 
Patrick,’ on his passage from Valparaiso to Pondicherry,hove 
to on the 13th May, 1826, at Tucopia, to search for a Prus- 
sian Sailor and a Lascar, who had oad left on this island, in 
1813. The Lascar had by his side a sword, the guard of which 
was formed of old silver and French workmanship; he had got 
it on the island. Capt. Dillon learned from the Prussian sol- 
dier that at his arrival at Tucopia, he had seen in the hands of 
the islanders, asword guard, sabres, rigging, brass kettles 
forks and knives, allof French manufacture. The whole of 
these had been yoar eee from the natives of Malicolo. These 
natives declared that a great many years before, a large ves. 
sel had been wrecked on the island of Whanoo, and that its 
crew had been massacred; that about the same time another 
large vessel had been shipwrecked on the island of Paiow, and 
that the crew in this latter case,—had met with a welcome 
reception from the natives—that they brought to land a part 
of the things that they were able to save—that out of the 
wrecks of the vessel they constructed a raft, and that the 
commander, with a part of the sailors, sailed away upon it 
promising that they would return for the rest of the erew ve. 
rysoon. The Prussian sailor declared that there were living 
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at Paiow two sailors of the vessel which was lost on that is- 
land, that the one was the armourer, and the other the carpen- 
ter, and it would appear that there were others of the crew 
scattered up and down the Archipelago of the New Hebrides. 
The information collected by Captain Dillon appeared so po- 
sitive to the Council of the East India Company at Calcutta, 
that they determined to despatch to the Archipelago the ship 
‘Recherche,’ under the command of that Captain, in order to 
search the islands of Malicolo for the purpose of picking up 
those shipwrecked men. This vessel was to leave Calcutta 
on or about the 15th of last November. M. Cordier, Captain 
of a vessel at the Chandernagore station, obtained permission 
for M. Chaigneau, nephew of the senior Consul at Cochin 
China, to embark on board the Recherche. ‘ 


CAPTAIN DILLON’S NARRATIVE. 
(From the Madras Government Gazette, of Oct. 12.) 
Ca.corta, Sept. 28. 
We have subjoined a very interesting narrative taken from 
the Hurkaru of the particulars of the fate of La Perouse and 
his companions, as ascertained by Captain Dillon, who, we 
may be allowed to observe, has displayed on the occasion a 
degree of resoarch, enterprise and humanity, highly credita- 
ble to him; and which, it is to be hoped, will lead to a further 
knowledge respecting the islands in the South Seas.—In. Gaz. 
FATE OF LA PEROUSE. 

We have been favoured with the following detailed narra- 
tive of the particulars of La Perouse and his comrades, as they 
were ascertained by Captain Dillon in his recent voyage a- 
mone the South Sea Islands. The details, we think, are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting; but what we insert is merely 
an extract from a memorial laid befere Government by Capt. 
Dillon, that immediate steps may be taken to bring the sur- 
vivors off, as there is every reason to suppose, there are some 
still in existence. We have also in our possession accurate 
descriptions of the habits and customs of the Tucopians,some 
of which, we believe, have never been known before; we shall 
submit them to our readers probably hereafter, as there are 
many which have connexion with the statement of the Las- 
car. 

The subjoined are the facts relative to La Perouse in Capt. 
Dillon’s own words. ” 

In September, 1818, I was an Officer in the Bengal Ship 
Hunter, Captain Robson, on a voyage from Calcutta, to New 
South Wales, the Feejee (or more correctly, the Bethee) Is- 
lands, and Canton. 

While laying at the Feejees, we discovered that several 
Europeans were living on the Islands; some had been ship- 
wrecked, some deserters, and some discharged from various 
vessels, which had touched at the Islands prior to our arrival. 
de mar, sandal wood, and the other production’ 3 
ee a misunderstanding arose between the natives 
of a town called Willan, on the sandal wood coast, and an af- 
fray occurred on the 7th of September, in which all the Euro- 
peans were killed, except myself, aman named Martin Bu- 
chert, a native of Staten, in Prussia, who had been on the Is- 
land, and one of the ship’s company, William Wilson. I 
to refer you for the particulars of the fight, and the means by 
which we escaped, to the Calcutta Government Gazette for 
the 6th of February, 1817. Martin Buchert, and a Lascar na- 
med Choulia, whom we also found on the island, took refuge 
on board the Hunter, and as they certainly would have been 
sacrificed if they landed again, they begged Capt. Robson to 
give them a passage to the first land he fell in with in the 
prosecution of his voyage toCanton. This he agreed to and 
performed. 

We sailed from the Feejee on the 12th of September, and 
on the 20th, made land, which proved to be the Island of Tu- 
copia, in lat. 12, 15 Seuth, and East long. 169; this Island is 
called the Barwell Island in the charts, but Tucopia by the 
natives. The ship Barwell passed it in 1798. The Prussian 
and the Lascar with his wife, a Feejee woman, whom he had 
brought with him, requested to be landed on this Island; they 
were left accordingly, and we proceeded on our voyage. 

On the 18th of May, 1826, in command of my own ship, the 
‘St. Patrick,’ bound from Valparaiso to Pundicherry, 1 came 
in sight of the Island of Tucopia. Prompted by curiosity as 
wellas regard for an old companion in danger, I hove my ship 
to off Tucopia, with the hope of ascertaining whether the 
persons left there in 1813, were still alive. Shortly a canoe 
a off from land and camo alongside; in it was the Lascar.— 

mmediately after, another canoe came off with Martin Bu- 
chert, the Prussian. They were both in sound health, and 
were exceedingly rejoiced tosee me. They informed me 
the natives treated them very kindly, that they lived very 
comfortably among them; that no ship had touched there, 
from the time they had first landed, until about a twelve 
month previous to my arrival, when an English whaler visit- 
ed the Island fora short time, and a little after another wha- 
ler touched there. The Lascar had an old silver sword guard, 
which he sold for a few fishing hooks to some of my people.— 
I inquired of the Prussian where it had come from? he told me 
that on his first arrival on the Island, he saw in the posses- 
sion of the natives, this sword guard, several chain plates be- 
longing to a ship, also a number of iron bolts, five axes, the 
handle ofa silver fork, a few knives, tea-cups, glass beads and 
bottles, one silver spoon with a crest and cypher, and a sword, 
all of French manufacture. He further stated, that as soon 
as he became sufficiently acquainted with the language, he 





asked the natives how, they obtained those articles, as they 
said that the ‘Hunter’ was the first ship that they had ever 
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had any communication with? They replied, that about twv 
days sail in their canoes to leeward, there was a large group 
of islands, under the general name of Malicolo, to which they 
were frequently in the habit of making voyages, and that 
they obtained these articles from the inhabitants of the Ma- 
licolo Islands, who had a number of similar articles in thei: 
ossession. Upon examining the sword guard minutely, ? 
iscovered, or I think I discovered, the initials of Perouse 
stamped upon it, which excited my suspicion, and made me 
more exact in my inquiries. I then, by means of Buchert and 
theLascar,questioned some of the islanders respecting the way 
in which their neighbors procured the silver and iron article= 
—They then told me that the natives of Malicolo stated, that 
many years ago, two large ships arrived at their Islands: one 
anchored at the Island of Whanoo, and the other at the Is: 
land of Paiow, a little distance from each other. Some time 
after they anchored, and before they had any communicatior: 
with the natives, a heavy gale arose, and both vessels were 
driven ashore. The ship that was anchored off Whanov 
grounded upon the rocks. The natives came in crowds to the 
sea-side, armed with clubs, spears and bows and arrows, ané 
shot some arrows into the ship, and the crew in return fire 
the guns and some musketry on them, and killed several.— 
The vessel continuing to beat violently against the rocks, 
shortly went to pieces: some of the crew took to their boats, 
but were driven onshore, were they were toa man murdered. 
on landing by the infuriated natives: others thre wthemselve- 
into the sea, but if they reached the land, it was only to share 
the fate of their wretched comrades, so that not asingle soul 
escaped out of this vessel. The ship which grounded on the 
Paiow was driven on a sandy beach, and the natives came 
down and also shot their arrows into her; but the crew pru- 
dently did not resent the aggression, but held up axes, beads, 
and other toys as peace offerings, upon which the assailant: 
desisted from hostilities. As soon as the wind moderated, an 
aged chief put off ina cance to the ship. Ho was receiv. 
ed with caresses, and presents offered him, which he accept- 
ed. He went onshore, pacified his countrymen, and assured 
them that the people in the ship were good and friendly men. 
upon which several of the natives came on board, and were 
all presented with toys. They scon supplied the crew witli: 
yams, fowls, banannas, cocoa nuts, hogs, &c. and confidence 
was established between them. The crew of the vessel were 
obliged to abandon her, and went on shore, bringing with them 
a great part of their stores. They remained for some time, 
and built a small vessel from the wreck of the large one.—- 
As soon as the small craft was ready to sail, as many as could 
get room embarked, being plentifully supplied with fresh pro- 
visions by the islanders. Several of their shipmates were 
left behind, and the commander promised to return speedily 


wi nts for the natives, and to bring off the remainde: 
. ith prese! >» Ve om ; 


vow werer hoard ef aftowpwards by the Is- 
landers. Those who remained of the crew distributed them- 
selves among various chiefs, with whom they resided unti! 
death. There had been left several muskets and some gun 
powder, by their comrades, and by means of these they wer:- 
of great service to their friends in battle against the neigh- 
bouring Islanders. 

The Tucopians asserted, that a great number of the arti- 
cles are on the Milicolo Islands in a state of preservation, 
which originally were taken from the vessels. About seven 
months before I touched at Tucopia, a canoe had returned 
from Whaloo, and brought with them two large chain plates, 
and an iron bolt about four feet in length. I pose spoke 
with some of the crew of the canoe which had last made the 
voyage to Malicolo. They said that there was abundance of 
iron materials still remaining on the islands, belonging to the 
wrecks. Those which Martin Buchert saw was much oxydiz- 
ed and worn, The only silver spoon, as far as I could learn, 
that was brought to Tucopia, I regret extremely, was beai 
out intoa wire by Buchert for the purpose of making rings and 
other ornaments for the female Islanders. I have now in mj 
possession the sword-guard, and one of the rings made fron: 
the spoon, and some glass beads, all of which came from the 
wrecks. 

The Prussian had never himself ventured to make a trip te 
Malicolo with the Tucopians, but the Lascar had gone once 
or twice. He positively affirmed, that he had seen and can 
versed with the Europeans on Paiow, who spoke the language 
of the Islanders. They were old men, he said, and told him 
that they had been wrecked several years ago in one of the 
ships, the remnants of which theyshewed him. They told 
him also, that no ship had touched at the Islands since the 
had been on them; that most of their comrades were dead, 
but that they had been so much scattered amongst the various 
islands, that they could not tell precisely how many of them 
were alive at the time. J remember several other particu: 
lars of the conversations I held with the Lascar and Island- 
ers, strongly corroborative of their statements, but I forbear 
mentioning them, as I fear I have already wearied your pa- 
tience. 

On hearing so many circumstances all tending to confirm 
the suspicions which I conceived from the moment I saw the 
silver sword guard with the cypher, I determined to proceed 
as quickly as possible to the Malicolo Islands, examine the 
wrecks myself, and, if practicable bring off the two men with 
whom the Lascar spoke, who he said were French. For this 
parpote I asked him to accompany me; but from the first } 

eaded a refusal, and my fears were verified. He said he 
was married on the Island, and comfortably settled; that it 
was his intention to remain there for life; and neither threats, 
entreaties, nor promises, could induce him to deviate from 
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his resolve. 1 even promjsed to bring him back to T i 
but he would not listen te me. The + sont on the uns, 
ry, was tired of the savage life he had led for the last four- 
teen years, and was anxious to stay with me. I gladly ac- 
ceded to his wishes, and also prevailed on a Tucopian to 
come with me. Buchert is at presept on board my ship, and 
he shall be at any time forthcoming to bear me out in the 
-tatement J have the honor to submit. 
_ We sailed from Tucopiaon the — May, and made the Ma- 
licolos in — days. Unfortunately, as we made the land it fell 
a perfect calm, and continued so for seven days. At this time 
my stock of dry provisions was nearly exhausted; and there 
was no animal food to be procured on Tucopia. We lived 
principally on New Zealand potatoes and bananas. My ves- 
sel, too, was very leaky, from a long continuance at sea. and 
4 person on board interested in the cargo had been, during 
my stay at the Islands, particularly discontented, and had 
frequently and warmly remonstrated at what he considered 
ray unnecessary and useless delay. For all these reasons 
therefore, I determined, though with the greatest reluctance 
and regret, to take advantage of a breeze which sprung up 
— ~~ voyage, a through the Almighty’s assistance, 
arrived at this port, with much difficul : 
leaky state of ny hip, "—-Hiedane °5 5 paler gets 
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The Library.—We have placed on our outer page the annual 
report of the Directors of the Library Company. It is a doe- 
ument of considerable import to our citizens generally, as 
there are but few, we hope, who do not feel a deep interest 
in what concerns the literary character of their city. The 
picture which is given of this institution, heretofore ‘deemed 
-0 creditable to Baltimore, is a melancholy one. It wants 
patronage. Why is this? The list of Directors plainly shews 
that there is no inability—nor want of taste either, on the 
part of the stockholders. It is within our remembrance that 
a considerable sum of money was collected for the erection 
ofa suitable building for this library, to which reading rooms 
were to be attached; the best lot in the city for the purpose 
was purchased at a high price, and the money collected went 
n part payment of the lot—the remainder due upon it being 
called for, it was determined, although the stockholders were 
represented by the millions of the city, to give up lot, money 


and all, rather than make any exertion to save it. Wa ~~ 
peat, IL wants puronaze. 





Washington’s Letters—The daily journals have very gene- 
rally republished from the National Intelligencer the highly 
interesting letters of Mr. Sparks concerning the collection of 
Washington’s papers at Mount Vernon. The character of that 
truly great man comes forth on every occasion more bright, 
and must ever remain a shining light by which the steps of 
those who follow after him may be directed in the paths of 
true glory. Some idea may be formed of the system, which 
he constantly manifested in all his affairs, of his industry aud 
labour, when we state, that his Revolutionary papers alone, 
comprise 44 folio volumes. ‘These are the interesting docu- 
iaents which were long in the possession of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and were used in writing his Life of Washington—a 


The Adams men are shortly to convene for the similar pur- 
pose of recommending their favourite, so that oo 
brethren of the press, on both sides, will not want matter on 
which to feed the appetites of their patrons. For our part we 
deprecate the course pursued by some of the presses on the 
Presidential question. Ona matter of such grave import as 
the election of a President of the United States it becomes 
men to speak fearlessly but with calmness and decency. 


Writ of Mandamus.—Considerable excitement has existed 
in the community by an application to Baltimore County 
Court under the Rule toshew cause why a writ of mandamus 
should not issue against the trustees of the Tammany street 
Church. Eminent counsel were employed on both sides, and 
the case was arrued at length and with great ability. Such 
a controversy as this, between members of the same congre- 
gation heretofore worshippmg under the same roof, must be 
looked upon by every Christian with profound reeret. 

The case being one of delicacy, and the docun ents volumi- 
nous, an immediate decision by the court cannot be expected 
—when given we shall lay it before our readers. 


John Dunn Hunter—This notorious impostor who was feast- 
ed and lauded on the other side of the Atlantic by noble 
Dukes, Lords, and sympathizing Commoners, as a child of the 
forest, who had an especial dislike to the American people 
for their treatment of his red brethren, as he was pleased to 
call them, has met amerited fate. He was lately killed by 
an Indian, in the province of Texas, while attempting to ex- 
cite a revolt against the Government of Mexico. 


—_—-- 


To make room for our late advices from Europe we are 
compelled to defer our dramatic notices until the next num- 
ber of our journal. 


a 
LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
The English Cabinet—All the members of the old cabinet 
have resigned, except Mr. Canning, the Ear! of Harrowby, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. Huskisson. The following 
is said to be the actual arrangement for the new ministry: 


Sir John Copley, Chancellor, (Sir John is a nati 

of Boston;)Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral; Richt Hon, 
George Canning, First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Marquis of Anglesea, _Master.of.the And 


ifsson, Secretary of State for the Home Department; Mr 


Robinson, (with a Peerage,) Secretary of State for the Colo- 


nies; Mr. Wynn, President of the Board of Controul; Lord 
Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Canning and theDuke of Wellington 

The substance of the correspondence between Mr. Canning 
and the Duke of Wellington, previous, to the resignation of 
the latter, is given in the Globe of the 17th. The first note 
was from Mr. C. announcing that he had received the King’s 
commands to re-model the administration, and requesting to 
know whether hisGrace would continue in theKing’s councils. 
The Duke replied, and required to know on what principles 
the new Ministry was to be formed, and who was to be pla- 
ced at its head. Mr. C. answered, and expressed his sur- 
prise at the question, as it was the understood effect of the 
King’s commands to form an administration, that the individ- 
ual to whom those commands were directed was placed at 
the head of it; but as this question was raised, he had laid his 





work which we believe is not sufficiently well appreciated for 
is true merits, even in the country which gave it birth. 

We congratulate the nation that these interesting relics 
have fallen into the hands of Mr. Sparks, who is well known 
to be eminently qualified, to prepare for the press, and lay be- 
fore the world, the record papers of Washington. Our limits 
will not permit us to publish the letters of Mr. Sparks on this 
interesting subject, we shall therefore content ourselves with 
laying before ourreaders the programme of the intended work. 
{t is to consist of six parts, arranged as follows: 


Part 1.-——Letters and other Papers relating to Washington’s 
carly military career in the French wars, and as commander 
ef the Virginia forces. ; 

Part 11.—Letters and other papers relating to the American 
Revolution. 

Part Il1.-—-Private Correspondence on Public Affairs. 

Part 1V.—Messages and Addresses. 

Part V.—Miscellaneous Private Letters. 

Part VI.—Agricultural Papers. 


Jackson Convention.—The delegates to this convention from 
different parts of the state met in this city on Monday last, 
and adjourned on the following day after having unanimously 
agreed upon the bulletin which they are to present to the pub- 
lick in favor of the pretensions of General Jackson to the 
Presidency. 


(the Duke’s) note before the King, and had reteived his com- 
mands to state that he (Mr. Canning,) was to be placed at the 
head of the government. The Duke replied, and declared that 
he would no longer take part in the King’s Councils. 

In reply to some charges that Mr. Canning had not proceed- 
ed with sufficient promptness in the formation of the new 
Ministry, the Courier of April 19, says— 

“The accusation is unfounded. It is just one week since 
Mr. Canning found himself in the unprecedented situa- 
tion in which he was suddenly placed, and already the two 
great services of the country, the navy and army, have been 
attended to, as well as the important civil-office of Ld. Chan- 
cellor. Does this look like either delay or indecision? We 
may challenge, on the contrary, those who complain, to pro- 
duce a case, where so much promtitude, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has been displayed. There is such a thing as 
mischievous haste, which leaves more to undo, than is appar- 
ently done. We have the stisfaction of knowing that every thing 
is proceeding ina way entirely agreeable to the wishes of his 
Majesty, and calculated to convince the county that the new 
Government, when completed in all its details, will deserve 
its confidence and support. More than this cannot justly be 
required,” 

Dublin, April 14.—This is surely a proud day for Ireland; 
when the glorious news arrived this morning,that Mr.Canning 
was made Premier, and the etill more glorious news, that 
Lord Eldon, Mr. Peel, &c. had sent in their resignations, the 
triumph of Ireland was nearly complete, and her sons will now 
forthwith obtain unqualified emancipation ;even many timorous 
Protestants are to be met, who, since this pews came in, hold 
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; the same opinion, so you may guess what the*feelings and 
were at the Catholic Association, where Messrs. 

onne!land Sheil, and their attendinz satellites, Mr. R. 0"- 
Conne!} an? *‘y N. Mahon, were present this day, that the 
two former might grve utterance to the swelling feelings of 
their bursting hearts. 

‘rance.—A great triumph for liberal prineiples has been 
obtained in the withdrawal, by royal ordonnance from the 
chamber of Peers, of the Law against the Liberty of the 
Press.—Many houses were illuminated—and great joy ex- 
pressed. 

(From the second edition of the Etoile of April 18.) 

CHAMBER OF PEERS.—Bvutuietim, Apri 17. 

The Chamber met at one o’clock. 

On the opening of the Sitting, it varied the titles of the 
Marquis de la Place, who is to take his seat in the Chamber 
by hereditary right. 

The Keeper of the Seals then communicated to the Cham- 
ber an Ordinance of the King, dated this day, conceived as 
follows:— > 

“Cnaries, by the Grace of God, King of France and Na- 
varre, to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 
We have ordained as follows:— s 

“Art 1. The project of the law relative to the Police of the 
Press, is withdrawn. 

“2, Our Keeper of the Seals. Minister Secretary of State 
for the Department of Justice, is charged with the execution 
of the present Ordinance. 

“Given at Paris, at the Palace of the Tuilleries, the 17th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1827, and the third of 
our reign. 

“By the King; CHARLES. 
“The Keeper of the Seals, Minister and Secretary of State 

for the Department of Justice, 

“Counte de PEYRONNET.” 

__ By extracts from the French papers, which are to the 18th, 
it appears that the Circe frigate had been despatched from 
Toulon with sealed orders, which were not to be opened till 
she passed the Straights of Gibraltar. 

* Greece—The news from Greece is very favorable to the 
Greek cause. A letter dated Corfu, March 24, says that 
Athens was at length delivered of its invaders; we put no 
confidence, however, in the communications from that point 
made through the Paris Constitutionnel. Later accounts say— 
The Greeks have obtained advantages in different parts of 
Western Greece; Karaiskaki was in the vicinity of Lepanto, 
after having raised the whole country between Missolonghi 


and Salona. Athens, though closely blockadeded by about 
5000 Turks under Ki Oe mearnsii 
Hons envertamed of its ki is. 


—_— 

SUMMARY. 

Interesting Visitors.—In the packet ship Bayard, capt. Rob- 
inson, from Havre, has por! the Count de Lillers. This 
oung nobleman is the only son of the Marquis de Lillers, and 
is an especial favorite of Gen. Lafayette. His political prin- 
ciples have been chiefly imbibed from the counsels and exam- 
ple of his venerable friend, and his predilections are strongly 
American. He purposes to make a complete tour of the U. 
States, and afterwards to visit Mexico and Colombia. 

In the Florida, from Liverpool, at New York, came passen- 
er Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. Capt. Hall is well known to the 
iterary world by his interesting account of the voyage to 
the Loo Choo Islands, and his Journal of a voyage along the 
coasts of Chili, Peru and Mexico. He is a gentleman of 
distinguished science, and we are happy to learn that it is his 
intention to make the tour of the United States. 

The U. S.ship Lexington, Capt. Booth, sailed on Saturday 
morning from New York for the Mediterranean station. 
Revenue of France—It appears from an official statement of 
the revenue for the first quarter of the present year, that it is 
less by 3,892,000 fr. than that of the same quarter of 1826. 
Pacification of Greece—The Augsburgh Gazette states, after 
letters from Constantinople, that in consequence of the eva- 
sive conduct of the Porte relative to the pacification of 
Greece, the British, French, Russian, Austrian and Prussian 
ambassadors have presented to the Reis Effendi a note in com- 
mon, so as to Jeave no doubt of the intentions of the Euro- 
pean powers not to confine themselves to mere solicitations. 

Mr. Duponceau of Philadelphia, isa candidate for the place 
in the Académie Royale des Inscriptions of the Institute, left va- 
cant by the death of Mr. Jefferson. He is highly recommend- 
ed by several of its members, Tracy, Barbé Marbois, Martin, 
and others—but there will be powerful rivals among the Eng- 
lish and Germans.” 

The Marquess of Hertford, in his splendid mission to the 
emperor of Russia, will, it is said, be attended by a numerous 
assemblage of young noblemen connected with the highest 
families in the empire. At the head of them will be the Mar- 
quess’s eldest son, the Earl of Yarmouth. It is reported in 
the circles of the Court, that the Marquess will be made a 
Duke on his return. 

Mr. Cooper, the author of the hte publish in the en- 
suing fall another novel, entitled Red Rover of the Seas.— 
The Prairie will appear in a few days. 

The ship Six Brothers, Capt. Lee, sailed from New York on 
Saturday, with a cargo of provisions, &c. for the Greeks, coh 
lected there and by the Greek Committee in Albany. 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


He sat down on a mossy rock, 
. . Anda tear stood in his eye, 

Lis thoughts were far back on the past, 
Dwelling on things gone by. 

And many asigh burst from his heart, 
And his proud soul thrill’d with shame, 

As memory call’d up other days 
E’er yet the conqueror came. 


“have been out 4 wearying time, 
“Yet what hath bless’d my toil? 

“There’s nothing for the Indian here, 
«Tis all the white-man’s spoil. 

“J am like some Jone autumn leaf, 
“Sole remnant of my race, 

“(A stranger in my father’s land, 
‘And in my native place. 


‘J have no home to call my own, 
“My kindred, where are they? 

“They dwell not with the living now, 
“The earth-worm hath its prey. 

‘‘And silent is the battle song, 
‘And still the battle dance, 

‘‘And hush’d the warrior’s wild war shout, 
‘And dead the warrior’s glance. 


“J tread my native hills alone, 
“The loneliest and the last, 
“The wolf sleeps quiet in his hold, 
“The deer flies scornful past. 
“And on the swift-wing’d evening breeze 
“Js borne the woodman’s stroke, 
“Jt tells my bursting heart the fall 
“Of many akingly oak.” 


And wherefore should I live, since now 
No home nor friend remains, 
Astranger in my father’s land, 
And on my native plains. ‘ 
He said—and cursed the white man’s faith, 
And sought the river’s shore, _ 
Then plunged with unstrung bow in hand, 
And ne’er was heard of more. J.P. B. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


y New Works in the press at Philadelphia. 
least equal in variety and intérest. tu aiteo O¢ extoim Ditarter 
second number will be ready for distribution at the stated 
riod, the first of next month. Among the works reviewed are, 
President Cooper’s Lectures on political Economy; Count Or- 
loffs History of Italian Music; the owen, of the Signers 
to the Declaration of Independence; Champollion’s Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics; Captain King’s Australia; Segur’s Memoirs, 
&c, The American Drama, French Literature of the age and 

oo Philosophy, are included in the other subjects.— 

at. Gaz. 

Napoleon in the other World, a narrative written by him- 
self, and found at St. Helena at the foot of the tomb by Xon- 
go-tee-foh-tche-mandaren of the third class. 


The Hon. Captain Keppel’s personal narrative of travels in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Media. and § Scythia. 

De Vere, or the Man of Independence, by the author of Tre- 
maine.——“In our opinion, De Vere is one of the ablest pro- 
ductions of its class which has ever been published. For truth 
and vigour in drawing character—for felicity of observation, 
and elevation of sentiment—for a superior knowledge of so- 
ciety—and the completion of a most skilful and interesting 
story founded on that intelligence—we have met no work of 
such extraordinary merit.—_Lit. Gaz. 
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Just Published, 
The Prairie, by the author of the Spy, Last of the Mohic- 
ans, &c. in 2 vols. 
Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a 
Student in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J.; by 
Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor in said seminary. 


Foreign Books just received by Carey, Lea & Carey, Philadelphia. 

‘The Natchez,’ an Indian tale, by. Viscount Chateaubriand, 
3 vols. in French. 

Truckleborough Hall, a novel, 3 vols. 

Memoirs ou Souvénirs et Anecdotes parM. le Comte de Se- 
gur. 

Illustrations of Shakspeare, comprised in 230 vignette en- 
gravings, adapted to all editions, price $1. 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, Literature and Fashions, 
for Feb. 1827, published monthly, price $13 per annum. 

La Belle Assemblee, or Court and Fashionable Magazine, 
for Feb. published monthly, price $10 per annum. 

Annals of Sporting, a magazine entirely devoted to field a- 
rousements, for February, price $7 50 per annum. 

The Retrospective Review, consisting of Criticisms, &c. up- 
on valuable books in all languages, which have been publish- 
ed from the revival of literature to the commencement of the 
present century, No. 28, published quarterly, price $5 per an. 
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~ - BALTIMORE LIBRARY.—neEport. The Board in conelusion, beg leayg to refer the stockhold~ 


of Directors of the Library Company of Balti- 

Fi aa to the Stockholders the following view of the 
actual condition of the Institution entrusted to their care dur- 
i ast year. ‘ Z 
e's wi 1 be Tensnaubened: that the Baltimore Library Compa- 
ny was founded in the year 1797, at a period when our pe. 
lation scarcely exceeded 20,000 souls, and when the spirit o 
commerce, the great excitement occasioned by the then mo- 
mentous state of the world, and the pressing necessities of 
life, were such as to have considerably diminished the power 
and inclination to cultivate to any profitable extent, the —_ 
ces of knowledge. It is, however, grateful to recollect, ve 
the tribute is due to them to state, that at this infant peri 
in the history of our city, the founders of the library were 
men no less eminent for learning, than a never tiring zeal for 
its promotion. To those distinguished gentlemen we are 
greatly indebted for the principle on which the institution 
commenced, and has ever since been prosecuted, viz. that — 
little pride should be taken in a vast collection, but that the 
really useful and ornamental should be consulted, without re- 
gard to the numerous dusty volumes of occult and forgotten 
learning, which so often burthen our shelves. ; ee 
Hence it is that this Library, for its extent, may justly 
regarded as, perhaps, the most select and valuable of any in the 
country, and well suited to the reall scientific, and practi- 
cal genius of the present day, which has happily ceased to 
study acromatic refinements of physical and moral philosophy, 

iIsely so called. f 
mt is due to the Stockholders, and a just offering to those 
who have the merit of founding the library, to compare its 
present situation with the auspicious promises, and the zeal- 
ous exertions which marked its commencement, and attended 
it for afew years afterwards. In this comparison we are com- 

lled to admit, and do so with great regret, that the institu- 
Fion has not advanced with that flattering, or even steady and 
progressive march which was to be expected from the vo 
‘Gerful growth of our city, the increasing illumination of t 2 
public mind, and the well known enterprise and coawon be 
our citizens. Perhaps, however, the opinion now expressed, 
is itself too despondent from our desiring and expecting more 
than ought to be reasonably looked for, taking into considera- 
tion the numerous other calls on their liberality which have 
been consequent upon the many institutions which grace our 
city, and owe their existence and support mainly to their pri- 
vate zeal and munificence. Making, however, every allow- 
ance for the various requisitions almost daily made on our fel- 
low citizens, we feel justified in stating that the = 
Library has not been, for several yom past, as liberal ae 
tained as itought tohave been. Thisis strongly mani ee e 
hetha fact that the fotal amount of donations to thie institution 


accounted for, as it is certainly the fact that every legitimate 
taste has been fully consulted in the selection of books, and 
every exertion has been made’ to animate our citizens to. a 
Just sense of the merit and great utility of the institution. 

The contrast between the patronage bestowed on this in- 
stitution and that which, from a recent statement in the 
North American Review, appears to have been given by the 
enlightened citizens of Boston, to the Atheneum in that place, 
is somewhat striking, and apparently indicates a character 
less literary in this city, than we are persuaded, it actually is. 

The present number of volumes amounts to 10,422, and the 
sum expended in procuring them to $80,088 90 cts. We re- 
oe to state that the number of volumes which have been ad- 

ed to the library during the last four years, has not exceed- 
ed 120 volumes annually. . 

A remarkable apathy, in regard to reading, seems to have 
affected the community for some years past, if we judge from 
this institution, which is the more singular, as it has during 
the same period, been so advantageously contrasted by num. 
erous manifestations of respect for knowledge, the sciences, 
and the polite arts. These anomalies in the pursuits and ap- 
— of a community baffle explanation,—but leave us to 

ope for better things, since changes must take place, and we 
cannot apprehend that they will be for the worse. 

We trust, therefore, the day will soon be at hand, when 
those who cultivate the mechanic arts,—those who are 
occupied in trade and commerce,—those who have been read- 
ers,—and finally, all who respect the fruits of knowledge, 
will feel ashamed not to be stockholders, or subscribers in the 
Baltimore Library Company. We are satisfied that the small 
annual amount often so reluctantly paid, will no longer be 
considered onerous, but a privilege worth possessing, and that 
our wealthy and intelligent citizens will take pride, not only 
in being stockholders and punctual subscribers, but liberal 
donors, and, above all, persevering readers. The blessings of 
knowledge to the welfare of communities, are now becoming 
too manifest to be doubted by any. Mankind are fast learn- 
ing the important lesson, that love of freedom, and the means 
of preserving and rationally using it, are intimately depend- 
ant upon the cultivation of the intellect. In this day of gen- 
eral illumination, no community can hope to prosper, which 
neglects the facilities of knowledge, whilst their neighbours 
have the wisdom to profit by them; and though Baltimore has 
much talent, and numerous bright examples of its cultivation, 
it is much to be deplored that so little has been done to sus- 
tain an institution so well calculated to diffuse solid, and orn- 
amental knowledge. 





presented between the years 1797 and “Woot FAS ras 
off in the patronage of our fellow-citizens cannot: easily be 


to the annexed statements of the receipts and expendi- 
cain of the last year, = _ Leer we = te 
ich i t submi es Sy 

ay aust aah wR. GILMOR, President L. C. 








EXHIBIT. J 

April, 1827~-Received for annual contributions, er J 
ines : 

Transfers, 24 

Subscriptions, 61 
For Rent, 50 cs 
Catalogues, 9 50 
Due Treasury, 207 51 
$1,570 14 
i i 04 71 

April, 1826—Then due in treasury, — $1 

bell 1827—Paid for books and binding, 156 > 
Remitted to London, 371 os 
Paid Freight, | 4 22 

Advertising, ; 2 
Insurance against Fire, 40 E 
Ac’t Rent, 179 82 
Librarian, = " 
Collector, 3 
1,570 14 


i , April, e+ 
The following gentlemen were on Monday, 28d of J » € 
lected Directors of the Library Company for the ensuing yea! 
Rosert Gitmor, Ricwarp B. MaGRUDER, 
J. MEREDITH, Davip HorrMan, 
Jonn Horrmayn, — rs RivGB-y, - 

, AMES SWAN, 

+e ag Cranes CARROLL, 
Wiiiam Frick, Samu. W. Smirn. | 
At a meeting of the Directors on the 11th inst. the follow- 
ing officers of the Board were appointed: 
Rosprt Gimor, President 
J. Merepirn, Secretary 
Joun Horrman, Treasurer. 





AZIONE.—The “Club” will meet at the sessiot 
eecan on ents Evening, at 8 enna 
MUSEUM, No. 17 Camdenst. near Light st. 
Sheet sontaiee 20,000 Natural Curiosities, and 1000 — 
Statues and Paintings, large as life; living Alligators & Eagles. 
ce eS EE 9 AT wae 2 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Cha naapend Sotee 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hats in this city. 
for the ensuing week: 

—Thady—vbwecaank Leper, Ne: 28,8¢ 7 ale PM 


Se=tnEEEEE— 

¢#THE NORTH AMERICAN is published every Satur- 
day, at $4 per annum, payable in advnce. Subscribers fo 
the country connected with trade, will, on paying #5 per an 
num, be furnished in the first and third week in each mont 
(in addition to, but unconnected with the North American, 
with an extra commercial sheet, containing a correct state of 
the Baltimore and New York markets, an extensive bank 
note table, the prices of U. States, city corporation, bank, im 
surance, road and other stocks in the Baltimore market. 
Papers forwarded to the country will be carefully packed, 
and directed in such manner as not to deface them wher. 
bound - 

No subscription received for less than one year. All sub- 
seribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, pre- 
vious to the expiration of each volume, will be considered as 
wishing to continue their subscription, and the papers will be 
sent to them accordingly. 

AGENTS FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
Annapolis, Jos. Sands, Jr. Lancaster,O. E.Schofield, P.M. 
Easton, Wm. B. Mullikin Bardstown, Ky. Danl. D. Jones 
Fredericktown, Edit. Examiner | Louisville, Ky. S. H. Bullen 
Sams’ Creek, Fred’k. Co.D. W. | Harrisburgh, Pa. J. M. Keaggy 

Naillo, P. M. Hanover, Pa. Wm. N. Sholl | 
Buckey’s-town, Frederick Co. A. | Carlisle, John Hatfield 
Cunningham, P. M. Pittsburg, R. C. Stockton 
Hampstead, Balt. Co. J.Hughes | Philadelphia, Editor Album 
Chestertown, J. C. Norris New York, Geo. M. Bourne 
Centreville, P. Granger Boston, Editors Mas. Mirror 
Princess.Ann, Johnston&Sudler | Salem, Editor Essex Register 
Washington, D. C. Win. B. Bil-| Hartford, Ct. Editors Mirror 
ling. Providence, R. I. Smith &Par- 
Alexandria, D. C. D. Bryan menter 
Trenton, N.J. Edit. Emporium | Ithaca,M. ¥. W.D.Vreedenbury 
Wilmington, D. Ed. Wilmin’n | Jefferson, Pa. Aaron Gregg 
Norfolk, Wm. G. Lyford Cambridge, Md.Saml.Lecompte 
Richmond, J. B. Taylor, APM. | Union Bridge, Fredk. Co. Wm 
Leesburg, P. Saunders, P. M. P. Farquhar 
Charleston, S. C. Wm. S. Blain} Loudon, Pa. Wm. Drips 
Canton, Ala. Harrison $. Evans | Chambersburg, P.—Mr. Hersli- 
Cincinnati, O. A. F. Carpenter burger 




















PRINTED AND PUBLISHED by SAMUEL SANDS, at the South 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Exchange, 
Baltimore—where BOOK and JOB PRINTING of every 
description is executed in the neatest manner and on the 
most liberal terms.—MERCHANTS’ and MAGISTRATES, 
BLANKS constantly on hand for sale. 














